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PROJECT PORTRAYAL 
COLLABORATION FOR THE IHPROVEMEMT OF TEACHER EDUCATION: CITE 
EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 



I. PROJECT DESCRIPTION AND EVOLUTION 

The CITE project brought teachers and administrators from four public 
school districts together with university professors to design and Implement 
a research-based pre-student teach'fng program. The major goal of the 3-year 
CITE program was to develop reflective pedagogical thinking In third-year 
education students. During the year of planning (1985-86) and two years of 
Implementation (1986-88), we have learned much about program development, 
collaboration, organizational change, and the use of research to develop 
reflective student thinking about classroom practice. 

Year 1: Planning 

In October, 1985, we recruited participants by providing an Informational 
meeting for principals from four local districts. We sought two teachers and 
an administrator from each of three or four buildings In each district. We 
also Included five district and county administrators Involved with 
Instruction or staff development. 

In November, 1985 we held a half-day orientation meeting with the 70 
participants from the four districts and EMU. Then teachers and 
administrators were interviewed to find out what research concepts and ideas 
should be Included in the assigned pre-student teaching activities. In 
January, February, and March we had three half-day meetings where teachers 
and professors presented research to the whole group for consideration. The 
topics, based on the interviews. Included unit and lesson planning, teacher 
expectations, classroom management, and reading comprehension. 

In April, participants formed small groups to design pre-student teaching 
attivities that would illuminate research on the topics above end other 
topics: cooperative learning. Inquiry lessons, learning and development, 
social Issues, and special -needs students. The professors then selected 
activities to pilot test with their courses. 

Formative data collected during the first year indicated that teachers were 
pled:?d to be given an active role in determining the pre-student teaching 
program. They liked the personal interviews and felt their input was 
valued. They appreciated the opportunity to provide leadership through 
presenting information, leading discussions, and chairing design teams. 
Professors also valued the opportunity to learn about recent research along 
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with teachers and other professors. 



Year 2: Pilot Testing 

In 1986--87 we pilot tested the CITE pre-student teaching program. We began 
with one elementary and one secondary section of the blocked courses: 
Curriculum and Methods, Social Aspects of Education, and Measurement and 
Evaluation. Students registered to attend the block of CITE classes two days 
a week with Friday reserved for their half-day field experience. 
Approximately 50 teachers served as Classroom Teacher Educators. 

Each week of the semester, students went to the same project teacher's 
classroom for 2 1/2 to 3 hours to observe, record activities, collect test 
data, teach all or part of a lesson, work with a small group, conduct 
interviews, and so on. For example. Curriculum and Methods students recorded 
on a seating chart who the teacher called on and the level of question. They 
then analyzed the findings in light of the research on teacher expectations. 
Other assignments were based on research on classroom management, direct 
teaching, and higher level thinking. Social Foundations assignments required 
students to attend a school board meeting, study the ethnicity of the 
communitOTf or examine special student needs. Measurement assignments dealt 
mostly with test data interpretation and test development. 

Since the assigned activities had been collaboratively developed, both 
professors and teachers felt ownership and commitment to CITE. Thus, they 
were very willing to help students make'^CITE a good learning experience. 
Professors led students through reflective discussions and writing activities 
to encourage application and analysis of course ideas. The teachers assisted 
students in the completion of the assigned activities. 

The culminating event of the semester was the Teaching Week, where students 
went to the classroom for a half day for an entire week to teach a 
mini-unit. The teachers and professors had helped the student design the 
lessons to be taught during the Teaching Week. To reinforce the importance of 
this week, students were asked to keep guided Reflection Journals. 

At the end of the week, students, teachers, and professors were invited to 
EMU for a "Celebration." Attendance at this event was impressive— over 
two-thirds of the participants. The enthusiasm of the students was clearly 
evident, even to our Dean, who rushed to his office to get a notepad to 
record some of the students' comments. 

At the beginning of each semester, CITE teachers and administrators came to 
a meeting at EMU to meet ine professors and to discuss their role as 
mentors. We also offered four voluntary workshops during the year on direct 
lesson design, classroom management, cooperative learning, and reading 
comprehension. EMU paid for the teachers' substitutes. The workshops were 
attended by teachers who felt they had not had sufficient opportunity to 
learn about the research-based topics in their local staff development 
programs— approximately 20 at each workshop. 
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To provide a personal link between EMU and the schools, we assigned a 
quarter-time faculty member to each of the four districts—a "CITE 
llatson"— te visit each teacher several times each semester. The liaison's 
job was to Identify problems, answer questions, provide moral support, and to 
maintain contact with principals and district administrators. Teachers 
appreciated the liaisons' visits and the opportunity to share concerns and 
suggestions In a personal manner. 

To continue collaboration and Interaction, participants met In various 
groups. CITE Professors and liaisons met five times during the semester to 
discuss Implementation Ideas, to provide suggestions for scheduling or 
program changes, and to discuss the evaluation design. The CITE Advisory 
Board (20 representative members) also met to make program decisions, to 
provide Input, and to discuss evaluation. Finally, a Dignitaries Dinner was 
held which Included a State senator, superintendents from the participating 
districts, and EMU professors and administrators. A teacher and a student 
shared their experiences In CITE at this April dinner. 

Extensive formative evaluation data were collected during Year 2 which 
helped us refine the program and plan Instruments for the final year. In 
general, students were very satisfied with the opportunity to work In 
meaningful ways In classrooms. However, they Indicated a need for more 
Integration of content across courses—a constant challenge In college 
teaching. 

The pilot-testing of the "think aloud journal" helped us refine our 
understanding of students' thinking. This work also highlighted the need for 
professors to teach students explicitly to use course concepts and principles 
to Interpret their field experiences. 

Year 3: Expansion and Evaluation 

We doubled the size of the program during Year 3 to include two sections of 
the elementary and two sections of the secondary blocked courses. The field 
experience structure remained essentially the same with a few exceptions 
(e.g., refinement of assignments and visitations on days other than Friday). 
Even with 120 students participating each semester, this expansion allowed 
CITE to serve less than one-third of all EMU teacher education students. 

To Increase attendance at the beginning-of-the-semester meetings, we held 
the meetings at each district in the Fall. In Winter semester, the university 
liaisons scheduled a meeting in each building to discuss ways to encourage 
reflection, and to help orient teachers who were new to the program. 

Meetings for the Advisory Board and professors continued throughout the two 
semesters. The liaisons also met with teachers regularly. An evaluation 
team of three teachers and four CITE faculty worked extensively on the 
evaluation during Year 3. 

During Winter 1988, questionnaire and interview data were collected from 
all participants to assess program implementation and outcomes. The 
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Implementation questions included: 

(1) How do professors and teachers use research to build student 
reflection? 

(2) How is the field experience used to develop reflection? 

(3) How were the collaborative structures implemented? 

(4) How was institutional support for the innovation created? 



II. MAJOR ISSUES ADDRESSED DURING IMPLEMENTATION 

This section is organized around the four implementation evaluation 
questions listed above. 

Use of Research 

Our understanding of how to integrate research on teaching and learning 
into a teacher education program has grown by leaps and bounds during the 
past 2 years of implementation. We have learned that although part of the 
job is creating a common language using research-based content, tHere is a 
more intriguing issue— how to use the research-based concepts to develop 
teachers' reflective interpretations and decisions. While we had stated this 
latter outcome in our 1985 proposal, we had little idea of what this kind of 
thinking looked like in pre-student teachers, nor did we know how to measure 
it. 

During the planning year, we brought teachers and professors together to 
identify and learn about research-based practices (mostly from research on 
effective teacning). As we designed and pilot-tested field activities to 
develop students' ability to understand and apply these concepts, we found 
that the Social Foundations (SFD) and Measurement (MSMT) professors felt 
"frozen out," i.e., that only the Curriculum (CUR) content fit into the CITE 
project's research base. 

By the end of the second year, our reading of the literature on reflection 
and our attempts to design a measure of student thinking helped us see how 
these two courses fit into CITE. These insights also helped us clarify how 
research can be integrated into a teacher education program. The SFD course 
focussed on the social context of teaching, i.e. the conditions that have to 
be considered when making a teaching/learning decision. The MSMT course 
provided the diagnostic and assessment tools used by teachers to consider the 
learner 's readiness for a particular strategy or content. Thus, the CUR 
course's"" strategies, concepts, and principles could be best applied in a 
reflective manner when the social conditions of learning and assessment of 
the learner's readiness were considered. 

This integration of the three courses for reflective decision-making was a 
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major insight. As we discussed these ideas with CITF. professors and teachers 
during Year 3, we gradually came to see how a "crossover field activity" 
xtinvolving factors from all three courses) would help students see how 
decisions are based on conditions, not merely prescriptions. We are now at 
work on such an activity to be implemented in Year 4. 

As we developed the coding scheme for our "critical incident" student 
Interviews (see Simmons, Sparks, Starko, Pasch, & Colton, Appendix A), we 
refined our understanding further. Clearly, it was more desirable for a 
student to refer to a research-based principle of teaching to interpret a 
teaching event (e.g.. Wait time helps because more students get correct and 
thoughtful answers) than to just label the event (e.g., "She used wait time 
because research shows it works.") But the thinking that would show more 
reflective integration of the courses would be conditional (e.g, "These 
Hispanic kids are quiet and shy because of their awkwardness with English. So 
we used wait time to give them a chance to prepare an answer ahead of time.) 

Again, we had made a leap in our understanding of the desired outconies cf 
our innovation. At the end of Year 3, however, only three of the seven core 
CITE professors shared this understanding of the use of research to develop 
"conditional reflective pedagogical thinking." Each semester, two or three 
professors have moved in or out of the project due to scheduling demands. 
With such personnel changes, full implementation is challenging. We plan to 
conduct meetings, data analysis sessions, and extensive discussions with the 
nine CITE professors during Year 4. Redesign of the assigned field activities 
and the development of a crossover assignment to more directly meet our 
vision of student thinking are now underway. 

As we examined data and refined our conception of reflective thinking, we 
were struck by another important insight. First, professors seem to be most 
comfortable discussing theory- or research-based ideas and least comfortable 
with the conditions or contextual factors that impact learning. Second, 
teachers seem to be most comfortable with discussing the conditions of 
learning and less comfortable with the research- and theory- bases of 
teaching and learning. Thus a major goal in university-school partnerships 
that seek to use research-based knowledge is to bring these two groups' 
perceptions of teaching closer together. Our coding framework (now called A 
Taxonomy of Reflective Pedagogical Thought) holds great promise for meeting 
this goal because it respects the teacher's concern for conditions and at the 
same time emphasizes the importance of research-based pedagogical concepts 
and principles. 

Now that we have a deeper understanding of reflective thinking, it remains 
to "spread the word." Already, we have involved the Advisory .^oard in 
applying our framework to student interview data. They were intellectually 
stimulated by the task and approved our idea to offer participant seminars on 
reflection during Year 4. In October all teachers and professors will attend 
a half-day Symposium where the framework will be presented and applied to 
student interview transcripts. We will invite 20 participants to return to 
the spirit of collaborative planning by participating in six CITE Seminars 
during 1988-89. EMU will pay half of the tuition for this 2-credit course." 
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The seminars will focus on the refinement of the framework and the 
development of coaching strategies to promote student reflection. The 
••esearch-based curriculum content, the social factors, and the measurement 
tools from the three CITE courses will be examined as they relate to teaching 
decisions. 

The Use of Field Experiences 

During our two years of Implementation, our participants have convinced us 
of the value of a highly structured pre-student teaching field experience 
such as CITE, We oeneve low-structure field experiences that Involve 
observation only are less powerful. The structure of CITE included three to 
fl/e written assignments per course that were turned in, discussed, and 
checked by the professors. We found that the Teaching Week mini-unit 
provided a structure that every professor implemented. The lower-structure 
field experiences used before at tnU were Implemented much more loosely, with 
some professors hardly emphasizing the field component at all. 

The students, teachers, and professors all commented on how the CITE field 
activities promoted students' ability to apply and make sense of course 
concepts. The assignments made the course content easier to teach because 
students saw concrete examples in the field. It also became easier to bring 
students to a higher level of thinking about course concepts and principles 
when they had a place to experiment with various strategies. 

As we gained more experience with the pre-student teaching component of 
CITE, we came to appreciate the crucial role of the teacher in implementing 
the field experience. The teacher needs to understand not only the research v 
on teaching, but also how to coach students' thinking and practice. The 
majority of our teachers have had prior training in effective teaching in 
their district workshops and/or through our planning year. But only a fourth 
of them have had any training in coaching. We have a long way to go before 
all CITE teachers are capable of coaching students for reflection. 

Now that we have a better idea of what reflective thought looks like, 
however, we can begin to move more directly toward this goal. During Year 4 
we will work with a group of 20 teachers during the CITE Seminars to develop 
coaching strategies that will help us meet the goals of CITE- students' 
reflective pedagogical thinking. These teachers will then work with other 
CITE ^eachers. 

Collaboration 

Through our experience with CITE we have come to a new understanding of 
university-school collaboration. At first, we saw it as collaborative 
planning and governance. Now, we have expanded this view to Include the 
crucial aspect of learning together . By the end of Year 3, we had spent two 
years on the "nuts and bolts of implementation. New learning was shared 
mainly by the project staff, the Advisory Board, and the evaluation team. 
Many teachers fondly recalled the excitement of the planning year when we had 
joined together to learn about research on teaching. The Advisory Board has 
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suggested that we provide more large meetings at EMU with all participants 
learning about the new research on teacher reflection. The Symposium and 
Seminars address this need. 

Another Insight Is that "using research" probably 1sn*t powerful enough to 
sustain 1ong<*term collaboration. Much research on teaching has been 
presented as a set of "findings" with little theoretical underpinning. Such 
**cut and dried" research Is less provocative than a theory or conception of 
teaching such as reflection. The lack of precision In the term "reflection" 
leaves room for participants to develop frameworks and theories and test them 
out. We find the notion of developing reflective thinking to be an exciting 
rallying point for further collaboration. 

We have also come to appreciate the structures that serve to maintain 
collaboration. The*20 member Advisory Board has met two or three times each 
year. It has been useful In making program decisions and In reTlriing the 
CITE evaluation plans. The University Liaison role has also been Important 
In creating a sense of personal contact between the schools and" and 
university. The Liaison met with teachers, discussed .program directions, 
invited suggestions, and let teachers and administrators know they were 
valuable to the success of CITE. 

Other activities that have successfully promoted collaboration during the 
life of CITE include: providing tickets to an EMU play with a reception for 
CITE teachers and faculty; the End-of -Semester Celebrations; the yearly CITE 
newsletter with contributions from students, professors, and teachers; 
opportunities for teachers and professors to present CITF at local 
conferences; recognition In the media (three articles); and a national 
Distinguished Achievement Award from AACTE for the use of research In teacher 
education. 

Collaboration on the Final Report has taken place through work with the 
Advisory Board who reviewed the outline and evaluation plans and will read 
the drafts of the PAR and the Portrayal. The Advisory Board also helped 
create the Practice Profile. 



Organizational Changes to Support Institutionalization 

We knew from our experience In staff development that change was going to 
be slow and that organizations si^pport would be critical to program 
continuance. Therefore, CITE had a systematic plan for promoting 
Institutionalization. From the beginning we acknowledged the need to win a 
series of political/academic victories within the university. These 
victories are listed below In chronological order: 



1. The Department of Teacher Education supports the blocking of 
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three courses with an associated field experience (Winter, 1985). 



2. Teaching faculty in Curriculum, Social Foundations, and 
Measurement agree to cooperate in supporting the Teaching Week 
where students are released from classes to teach their 
mini-units in a collaborating classroom (Winter, 1985). 

3. The University Council on Teacher Education (UCTE) agrees to 
enter the block schedule proposal into the university input 
system to gain Institutional approval and thus, a measure of 
credibility (Fall, 1985). 

4. The university, after instructional committees from all 
colleges support the organizational change, gives its approval 
for the block schedule (Fall, 1986) 

5. After initial criticism from students, faculty, and 
administrators regarding the inconvenience of the block schedule, 
minor adjustments are made, and support for the block schedule is 
reaffirmed by the UCTE (Fall, 1986). 

6. Letter Is sent from Project Administrator (Teacher Education 
Department Head) to University President requesting institutional 
support for CITE after federal funding ceases (Fall, 1987). 

7. President responds with a request that the Provost, the Dean 
of the College of Education, and the Project Administrator meet 
with him to discuss the CITE budget request (Winter, 1988). 

8. Eastern Michigan University is given the AACTE Distinguished 
Achievement Award for Using Research in Teacher Education in the 
CITE program (Winter, 1988). 

9. Provost, Dean, and Project Administrator agree on a basic 
level of support for CITE after federal funding ceases (Spring, 
1988). 

10. President agrees to match Academic Affairs financial support 
with funds from his own program development monies to continue 
funding CITE at the same level ($15, LOO in addition to salaries 
for a half-time coordinator, a half-time graduate assistant, and 
five quarter-time university liaisons). 

This chronological listing perhaps obscures the enormity of the 
Institutional change that took place at EMU between January, 1985 and July, 
1988. Consider the environment for teacher education one year prior to 
writing the CITE funding proposal. Only students in elementary education had 
a structured field experience, limited to their reading methods course and 
some sections of subject-area methods. Those field experiences that did 
exist required little or no collaboration between university and K-12 
instructors. Secondary teacher education students had no pre-student 
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teaching field experiences in their courses and were forced to find their own 
placements to fulfill the requirement. Thus, with few exceptions, field 
experiences were not associated with professional education courses. 

The general methods course. Curriculum and Methods, was taught by a variety 
of faculty with little predictability as to content and approach and with 
little attention to contemporary research. University administrators and 
faculty were critical of the education program and believed it lacked 
coherence, academic rigor, and impact. No university support was allocated 
to structured pre-student teaching field experiences or to collaboration with 
K-12 schools. 

Outside observers wore not aware of any significant external professional 
recognition received by EMU's teacher education program, even though its 
tradition in the field extends back to the previous century and it ranked at 
the top in AACTE's productivity rating (EMU is now first in productivity). 
Faculty contributions to teacher education conferences and professional 
Journals were scattered and few in number. 

Factors Supporting Change 

There were several organizational and institutional factors that 
contributed to the success of CITE. First, in 1985, EMU approved a major 
revision in its teacher education program that required the redesign of the 
core courses. The revision also recommended greater use of recent research 
on teaching and more structured pre-student teaching field experiences. The 
pre-student teaching requirement was increased from 48 to 100 hours. Thus, 
when the RFP came out in summer, 1985, we were ready to collaborate with 
local schools to work toward these goals. 

A second factor involves personnel. The Project Administrator was the 
Department Head of Teacher Education and a Professor of Curriculum with a 
research interest in curriculum change and program evaluation. He had been 
in a similar position at a former institution and had participated in program 
development that had culminated in a successful field-based program. He 
helped conceptualize the revisions in the EMU teacher education program and 
was a partner in the development of the CITE project. 

The Project Director, an Assistant Professor in the Department of Teacher 
Education, was a nationally known consultant in staff development and 
effective teaching. During her relatively brief time in Michigan, she became 
widely respected for her skills in professional development and effective 
instruction in the K-12 and university world. 

Another factor that helped CITE succeed was the turnover of personnel. 
From 1983 to 1988 15 out of 42 faculty members retired. At the same time, 
enrollment in the teacher education program increased by 50%. Thus, we were 
able to hire many new faculty members who shared tne vision of field-oased 
teacher education. In fact, three of the present leaders of the CITE project 
have been tenure-track faculty for 3 years or less. 
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The changes brought about by CITE and the other factors mentioned have 
substantially altered the role and status of field experience in the program, 
Increased the degree to which faculty utilize contemporary knowledge about 
research on teaching and learning, enhanced the role of the teacher education 
faculty members in the university, brought EMU faculty in direct contact with 
school personnel, substantially increased the spiritual and financial support 
for fie1d*based teacher education, and created the conditions that have 
brought notoriety to the program and to selected faculty teaching in the 
program. Thus, the nature, status, and potential of teacher education at EMU 
have dramatically improved. 



III. MAJOR OUTCOMES 
The four outcome questions addressed by the evaluation were: 

(1) How has CITE developed students* reflective pedagogical thinking? 

(2) How have teachers redefined their role as teacher educators? 

(3) How have professors modified their thinking and practice regarding the 
use of research and field experiences in teacher education? 

(4) How has CITE been institutionalized? 

Participants* general reactions to CITE are also reported in the outcome 
questions. 



Question 1: Pre-Student Teacher Outcomes 

Eight high, middle, and low achieving elementary and secondary pre-student 
teachers were interviewed immediately following the Teaching Week. Students 
were asked to describe one positive and one negative teaching event. 
Audiotapes of the interviews were transcribed and coded independently with 
.81 interrater agreement. 

A coding scheme had been developed by the evaluation team over several 
meetings where data from Fall semester were coded for practice and categories 
were refined. The result is the Taxonomy for Reflective Pedagogical Thinking 
(Figure 1) which distinguishes the simple labeling of events (Level 3} from 
the use of principles to explain events (Leve^ 5} from contextual (Level 6) 
and ethical (Level 7} decisions (See Figure 1). 

Of the six low achieving students, only one was able to do more than merely 
describe an event with an appropriate pedagogical label (Level 2 or 3). All 
18 medium or high achievers were able to describe teaching events using 
course principles (Level 5: **If the teacher did x, then the students were 
likely to do y**}. Eleven of the 24 students moved beyond Level 5 to 
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FlyirA l! PEDAQOGICXL LANamOE AnOUTSTTTOM 6 O^NCTPTUAL I 

T&YnwnKY rw nrArHPP BTnrr.nr?rTVR thtnktno 



LEVEL 1 - no description of an instructional event 



LEVEL 2 - description of an instructional event without any use of pedagogical 
language as concept labels for what occurred 



PEDAQQGTCaL LANSmcy (QDMrPPT^ TAPTT.TMfi 



LEVEL 3 SIMPLE - description of an instructional event with one use of 
pedagogical language as a concept label for vhat occurred 

LEVEL 3 COMPLEX * same as LEVEL 3 SIMPLE but with more than one use of 
pedagogical language as a concept label 



LEVEL 4 - same as LEVEL 3 plus vhim/personal preference/tradition is used 
to explain an instructional event; reference is made to use 
of instructional rules & techniques but no explicitly stated 
cause - effect pedagogical principles are recognized; level 
of emergent principles but cause - effect connections are 
vaguely stated 



PRTNCIPLED PEDAOnCTrair. THINKING BEGTNS! 



LEVEL 5 SIWIZ * an instructional event is explained using one cause - 
rffect pedagogical principle (**if ... then 

LEVEL 5 OCVPL^. - same as I£VEL 5 SIMPLE but with more than one use of 
cause - effect pedagogical principles 



QQNDITIQNAL PEDAQOtSir^L THINKING 



LEVEL 6 SIWIE - one aspect of contextual data is used along with 
cause - effect pedagogical principle (s) to explain an 
instructional event (**if ... then ... because 

LEVEL 6 OCYffLEX * same as I£VEL 6 SIMPLE but with more than one 
use of contextual data along with cause - effect 
pedagogical principle (s) 



MORAL PEDAGOGICAL THINKING 



LEVEL 7 - same as I£VELS 5 & 6 plus reference to 
moral/ethical/political Issues to explain an 
instructional event 
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Integrate the conditions of learning into their interpretations (Level 6: "If 
the teacher did x, the pupil outcome is likely to be y, because of factor 
z"). These findings were encouraging, especially when we realize that low 
achieving students were overrepresented in this sample. That is, there were 
far fewer than one-third low achieving students in the entire CITE sample 
(approximately one- tenth). 

Students have responded positively to CITE. Over 80% of students expressed 
great satisfaction with the CITE program. Typical comments are: "I learned 
far more than any other pre-student teaching experienwe." "I enjoyed the 
interaction of the three classes and their parallel to actual classroom 
experiences.** While students experienced considerable ar^xiety regarding the 
Teaching Week, they came to appreciate the opportunity to "dive in." As one 
student said, "Everyday I thought, *This is what it's all about.* What feels 
good is I know Tm not perfect, and I know I can make mistakes. But this is 
what I'm cut out for.** 



Question 2: Teacher Outcomes 



Teachers definitely saw an important role for themselves as CITE Classromm 
Teacher Educators. Over 96X of the teachers saw a great benefit for EMU 
students and for themselves. More than 60X also reported many benefits to 
their pupils and districts. Teachers' conments indicated that they enjoyed 
assisting budding teachers in their careers, appreciated the collegiality, 
and that teachers themselves were kept "up to date" by their participation in 
CITE. 

Teachers defined their role in CITE as a model, encourager, coach, and 
personal support. They reported that they appreciated the opportunity to 
make a valuable contribution to the preparation of teachers. As one teacher 
said, "I have been able to see the effort that is being exerted toward 
improving teacher education. I only wish my student teacher had had a 
program like CITE before student teaching.'* 

Over 65X of teachers felt strongly satisfied with the collaborative nature 
of CITE; only 4% reported low satisfaction. Teachers indicated a need for 
more meaningful interaction with university faculty; brief meetings with the 
liaison during the hectic school day did not adequately meet this need. The 
Symposia and Seminars on reflection during Year 4 will provide this 
much-needed interaction. 

A comment that illustrates many teachers' feelings about CITE is, "The 
teacher is more active with the CITE pre-student teacher now. We don't just 
observe and do paperwork (like other pre-student teaching)." Thus, teachers 
appear to be satisfied with the CITE collaboration and committed to their 
role as a Classroom Teacher Educator. 



Question 3: Professor Outcomes 



The 11 professors were highly atisfied with their participation in and the 
collaborative nature of CITE^ with average ratings of 4.63 and 5.00 on a 
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six-point scale. They found one of the most satisfying aspects of ttw CITE 
to be the ease with which course concepts could be taken to a deeper level. 
As one professor put It, ^'Students begin to take their decision-making 
seriously and attempt to use principles in real life instead of memorizing 
for a test." 

CITE professors also changed some of their practices as a result of 
participating in CITE. One professor said, "It has forced me into preparing 
more ... I have a predi sposi ti on sometimes to 1 ecture because that i s my 
stronger more of presentation, and I think I have now integrated far more 
participation into the process." Three of the seven regular CITE faculty 
reported that they were experimenting with new ways of teaching that were 
more consciously structured toward enhancing student reflection and the 
integration of theory and practice. Rather than "business as usual," they 
reported experiencing new professional excitement and growth as they 
participated in data analysis and became more intrigued by the concept of 
reflection. 

A major outcome of CITE concerns professors' thinking about field-based 
teacher education. Over the 3 years of CITE, the atmosphere of "college 
teaching" slowly changed. Rather than the typical norms of profer^or 
isolation and student responsibility for learning, expectations gradually 
shifted toward faculty collaboration and sharing of responsibility for 
learning among students, professors, and teachers. 

All seven regular CITE professors reported a new appreciation for the field 
experience for enhancing and deepening student learning of course content. 
Interestingly, it was the congruence between the strategies taught at the 
university and those used in the classroom that brought professors a welcome 
relief from the "ivory tower" stigma. One professor expressed it this way: 
"There is a temptation of people in the classroom to say, 'You have been out 
of the classroom so long, y^M don't know what's happening.' But when 
students came back and say they are doing things their teachers think are 
good and the teachers are doing things (we learned about), it's a 
validation." 

Another comment related to professors' increased comfort and interest in 
relating to teachers: "(This has) reinforced a stronger sense of comfort in 
dialoguing with teachers about what we do in the university." By the end of 
Year 3, CITE faculty expressed greater interest in working with teachers to 
further develop our thinking about reflection and teacher education. 

Question 4: Institutionalization of the Innovation > 

There are no guarantees: the history of innovation in education provides 
little comfort. However, the progress toward application-based teacher 
education demonstrated by CITE has been nothing short of remarkable. If the 
status of an innovation rests on whether the leaders plan for the future 
rather than rest on past achievements, then the continuance of CITE is 
promising. 
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Theoretical frameworks to integrate instructional technique with social 
context and theory with practice are being developed by a group of CITE 
participants. A Seminar for Reflection for CITE teachers and professors will 
be implemented next year with partial scholarship support from the 
university. Funding for structured field experiences is secure for next 
year. Newly appointed faculty who are supportive of CITE and its visions of 
teacher education will join us next year. Finally, a new director has been 
appointed—a teacher who has participated since the first year of CITE. 
Collaboration for the Improvment of Teacher Education continues. 

Summary and Discussion ^ ^ 

An participants have responded positively to their involvement in CITE, 
probably because of the collaborative nature and the extensive involvement of 
participants, especially in the planning year. Another reason for the 
enthusiasm is that CITE has not required participants to make huge changes in 
what they normally do. As we have implemented CITE and looked at evaluation 
data, our collaborative Advisory Board and evaluation team have suggested 
that deeper changes in thinking and practice need to occur among teachers and 
professors. Since these suggestions have come from the participants 
themselves, it is likely they will be implemented with the same enthusiasm we 
have seen so far. 

The student data on reflective pedagogical thinking are encouraging. We 
have developed an interview technique and a framework for coding reflective 
thought that will help us not only analyze data, but will also be a valuable 
"staff development" tool as we share it with more and more participants. Now 
that we have a clearer vision of reflective thought, we are less confident 
that the CITE pre-student teaching activities are as powerful as they could 
be in promoting this goal. We also recognize that teachers and professors 
can do much more to promote the conditional decision making we see as 
desirable. It renains to us to collaboratively fine-tune these aspects of 
the program—a major task of Year 4. 

EMU has authorized funding for CITE at the same level provided by OERI— a 
promising move toward institutionalization. Future plans also include 
further refinement of the Taxonomy for Reflective Pedagogical Thinking 
through collecting data with more experienced teachers and with non-CITt 
students (to be presented, we hope, at AERA, 1989). 



IV. IMPLICATIONS FOR OTHERS 

Our experience with CITE has brought us many understanding related to 
collaboration, the use of research and field experiences, teacher reflection, 
and change. The implications for improving teacher education are listed 
below. Then, feasibility and productivity of project features are 
presented. 
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1. The creation of a developmental Taxonomy of Reflective Pedagogical 
Thinking has great potential for program evaluation, staff development, and 
program revision* The exercise of collaboratively developing such a 
framework was an exciting activity which brought the evaluation team closer 
together. The taxonomy can also be used for a developmental view of teacher 
preparation, with different levels being stressed at different stages (e.g., 
pre-student teaching, student teaching, induction, certified teaching). 

2. Collaborative analysis of student thinking interview datu is a powerful 
staff development activity for both teachers and professors. The 15 to 20 
hours of meetings yielded more than Just a coding scheme for student 
interviews. This process provoked a rich dialogue concerning what students 
were/weren't learning, instructional strategies, student evaluation criteria, 
etc. This experience was unparalleled for the participants as well as 
extremely helpful in developing a team who have a shared view of CITE's 
curricular goals. 

3. The view of effective teaching as contextual instructional decision 
making shows promise for unifying the various curricular components and 
philosophies which have existed as separate entities in teacher education 
programs. Teaching research^based practices in Curriculum courses is not 
enough. Social Foundations, Measurement, 7Human Development and Learning all 
provide a means for gathering data to aid in making instructional decisions. 

4. When making external funding decisions, preference should be given to 
programs which have already initiated change from within. The impressive 
level of institutionalization was achieved partially because of EMU's prior 
moves to reform its program. Thus, the OERI funding allowed EMU to 
capitalize on the momentum already there to move ahead vigorously toward 
collaborative program design and implementation 

5. Successful dissemination involves informal , cultural , and personal 
strategies as well as more typical formal vehicles. The CITE students became 
ambassadors for teacher education throughout the university as they praised 
their experiences in CITE. Celebrations; social events; dignitaries' dinners; 
local newspaper '^thank you's";«M( articles^ presentations within the 
university, state, and nationally; and a national award have all served to 
create excitement, dignity, and dissemination of CITE. 

Feasibility and Productivy of Project Features 

We believe that the developmental process over the past 3 years would be 
useful for any teacher education program that wants to collaborate to use 
research in field experiences, especially pre^student teaching programs. We 
have gainedtgreater understanding of how the field and courses support one 
another, there is a common language among teachers and professors, and there 
is, for the first time, a coherence among three of the core professional 
courses. 

CITE's collaboration through interviews, meetings, common readings, and 
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liaisons could easily be accomplished by those involved In a pre-student 
teaching or student teaching program. Research can be shared and discussions 
of how it should be applied for decision making are valuable. Collecting and 
analyzing data on how students are using course content to Interpret events 
in the field are wonderful collaborative activities because they build a 
common understanding of the desired outcome and a framework for understanding 
student thinking. 

The CITE project features—the research-base, field experiences, 
collaboration, and institutional support are all productive (see Sections II 
and III above), and have been shown to be feasible even in a large program 
like ours (over 1200 student teachers each year). 



V. INSTITUTIONALIZED FEATURES OF CITE 

All aspects of CITE will continue after September 30, 1983. There will be 
a half-time Director (a former CITE teacher); a half-time Coordinator 
(Graduate Assistant); five quarter-time university liaisons; an Advisory 
Board ; and an Evaluation Team. EMU will fund all the staff positions and is 
contributing $15,000 for supplies, materials, and dissemination at 
conferences. We have letters from the President of the University and from 
the Provost (Academic Affairs) authorizing these funds. It is clear that EMU 
values the Innovative, highly visible, and successful nature of CITE. 

The reasons for such thorough support are discussed in Section II: the 
readiness provided by the other changes in the program, the project and 
department leadership, the AACTE award, changes in personnel, and prior good 
relations with schools. 



VI. OVERALL STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 



Our Most Effective Endeavors 

1. All first-year teambuilding, planning, and collaborative activitiss were 
successful because our group Included 70 participants, we provided 
released-time, we gave teachers and administrators an "honored** role and 
listened to their ideas, and we learned together about the research with both 
teachers and professors presenting information. 

2. The "design *team*' idea worked very well because people could choose 
areas of research they were Interested in and worked together to develop 
pre-student teaching field activities that would help students apply the 
information. 

3. The organization of the "nuts and bolts" of placing 120 students in 
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schools, providing written assignments, and having the coordinator go the 
university classes to make placements, handle problems, and collect data 
worked well because It gave a structure to CITE and made things clear to all 
participants. It also relieved the professors of many of the logistical 
details Involved In field experiences. 

4. The professor meetings were vital to developing the much needed 
coordination and coherence among courses and to Identifying and clarifying 
"bugs" In the Innovation. 

5. The University Liaison role was valuable In providing personal contact 
with teachers and administrators In schools. One of the first visions our 
planning team had was of more professors In schools and more teachers In the 
universities. The Liaison position has helped move us move toward this 
vision. 

6. The Advisory Board was crucial In maintaining teacher Input during Years 
2 and 3. The 20 members came from all four districts and EMU and Included 
teachers, principals, and professors. This group was helpful In reacting to 
evaluation plans and reports, helping make presentations, and making future 
plans. 

7. The social activities and celebrations made CITE fun for participants. 
We provided free tickets to an EMU play; we had a "celebration" party at EMU 
at the end of each Teaching Week for students, teachers and professors; we 
had reporters write several articles about CITE; and we put an "ad" In the 
Ann Arbor paper that listed names of all CITE participants and congratulated 
them on the AACTE award. The CITE newsletter Is also a way of honoring and 
celebrating the project and participants. We always brought food to our 
meetings at districts and schools to create a comfortable caring atmosphere. 
All these actions sent the message that we valued the CITE participants. 

8. We wrote about and made presentations about CITE during all three 
years— 5 articles and over 10 presentations. These activities have often 
Involved teachers as co-presenters or co-authors. Such national and state 
visibility brings recognition and status to all participants; people feel 
like they're part of "something big." 

9. The evaluation team was not only valuable for conducting the evaluation. 
It also served as a valuable learning experience for all six of us. It 
brought back the excitement of being on a research team that was breaking new 
ground. It gave us time to think, muse, create frameworks, share our 
Insights, and learn together— an all -to-rare experience In a "teaching 
university" like EMU. We have created a Taxonomy of Reflective Pedagogical 
Thinking that we hope to present at AERA and that has provided us with a 
research agenda for the next two years. The Taxonomy Is also useful as a 
staff development tool with teachers and professors as we examine student 
Interviews together. It has also pointed the way to modifications In how we 
teach our courses and how we design the CITE assignments. 
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Things We Would Do Differently 

1. We would sei: up more large-group meetings with new learning during Years 
2 and 3. While we had beginning-of-the-semester meetings for teachers and 
professors during Year 2, attendance was poor after the first semester. Most 
people were busy and, because they had "done CITE" for one semester already, 
they thought they would gain nothing new by coining to another orientation 
meeting. During Year 3 we tried having the meetings at the districts in the 
Fall, but ran into interference with Parents' Nights at the schools. So in 
the Winter we tried having each liaison meet with teachers at each school—a 
method that was highly dependent on how committed the liaison was. Also, 
meetings before or after school tended to be hurried, which hindered 
meaningful discussions of student outcomes. 



If we had it to do over, we would have budgeted for* and provided for a 
half-day release for all CITE teachers at the beginning of each year. To do 
this, however, would have cost one-third of our operating budget because we 
had expanded to over 100 teachers. We did not want CITE to be a small 
hothouse" project that could never be expanded and institutionalized, so we 
chose to expand even though it reduced our ability to provide intense 
released-time worksessions with teachers. We'll know in two more years 
whether our current plan of Seminars and S^posia me^ts our goal of preparing 
our teachers to know the research and be able to coach for reflection. 

2. We would have budgeted for a half-time position (instead of 
quarter-time) for the CITE Director. The amount of time required for writing 
reports was not included in the original time estimate. The Director has 
spent at least 100 hours each March and July for three years preparing 
reports for OERI. This extensive expenditure of time, especially during June 
and July (the months usually spent off duty), was not anticipated. Other 
writing projects had to take a back seat to CITE during this time. We must 
admit, however, that the Evaluation Design Report (July, 1987) and this Final 
Report have stimulated us to clarify questions, measures, and outcomes. 

3. We would have tried harder to convince the Department Head to keep the 
CITE faculty stable. As it was, we had 14 different people teaching CITE 
courses, with only six of them teaching every semester of implementation. 
This meant that we had professors (often visiting lecturers) teaching CITE 
sections who were new and knew little about it. 

4. If, magically, we had in 1985 had a deeper understanding of reflection, 
we might have been able to get to where we are now a little earlier. But, 
then we would not have gained what we have by "learning it for ourselves" and 
the level of excitement about going further with our innovation might have 
been less. 

Most Important Resources 

The most important resources to capture are described under "Organizational 
Change" in Section II: the Dean's support, the President's support, the 
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UCTE's support, the professors and schools' support, the appropriate project 
leadership, and enthusiastic student reactions all helped ensure continuation 
of CITE. 

Most Valuable Lessons 

The most valuable lessons learned are presented In Section II. Using 
research in teacher education Is more than jus*. Inserting findings Into the 
currlculuin; one must generate a theoretical framework for how research is 
used in decision making, and courses need to be Integrated to emphasize 
contextual decision making. k = 

Field experiences can be powerful to the extent that (a) they are highly 
structured (the Teaching week helped do this) and (b) professors and teachers 
emphasize them, discuss them, and use them to develop students' conditional 
reflective thinking. 

Collaboration Is more a matter of learning together than of planning, 
coordinating, or providing Input to decisions. Genuine excitement occurs 
when folks join together to learn about something that Is intellectually 

Ji.?!! J./''''*^°J''il P'"*°r^l^ significant Improvement. Research on 
teaching did not hold attention for long because It tends to be less 
theoretical and leaves less room for self -genera ted knowledge. Reflection 
holds more promise for such continued Involvement. 

Institutionalization Is accomplished by making changes where there is 
already a climate and readiness for change, where the project leadership are 
experienced In change and staff development, ana where awards, articles, and 
presentations are sought. 
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VII. PRODUCTS AND DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 



CITE has been disseminated through presentations, papers, articles, and 
media attention. Each Is described below. 



Presentations 

The presentations made about CITE are listed with audiences reached and 
probable Impact. 

1986 Presentations 

October 8-10: Michigan Association of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (MASCD), Boyne, MI. Project Director and teacher. 20 
participants. Interested discussion and requests for materials. 

October 17: Michigan Association of Teacher Educators (MATE), Kalamazoo, 
MI. Project Director and Coordinator. 25 participants. Many questions and 
requests for materials. 

December 4-6: Michigan Educational Association, Institute of Professional 
Development, Lansing, MI. Student Teaching Coordinator and teacher. 25 
participants. Questions and discussion of developmental stages of teachers. 

December 14: National Staff Development Council (NSDC), Denver, CO. Project 
Director. 50 participants. Discussion and questions. 

1987 Presentations : 

February 14-18: Association of Teacher Educators (ATE), Houston, TX. 
Project Director and Student Teaching Director. 15 participants. Discussion, 
questions, requests for materials. 

October 9: Reflection Conference, Houston, TX. Project Director and 
Evaluation Consultant. Prepared a paper which was distributed to all 40 
participants. Much discussion and learning for all. 

November: Michigan Education Association, Lansing, MI. Project Coordinator 
and Teacher. 30 participants. Discussion and requests for materials. 

1988 Presentations 

February 8: Association of Teacher Educators (ATE), San Diego, CA. 

Presented with other OERI projects. Project Director, Student Teaching 

Director. 150 participants. Much discussion, requests for information. 
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February: American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE), 
New Orleans, LA. Paper presented by Project Administrator and Project 
Coordinator. 100 participants. Many questions and requests for papers. 

April: Effective Instruction Consortium, Lansing, MI. Project Coordinator 
and Teacher. 10 participants. 

May 11: Michigan Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (MACTE), 
Lansing, MI. Project Evaluation Consultant. 150 participants. Many reque:;ts 
for information. 

Future Presentations , 1988- 89 

October 5-7: Michigan ASCD, Eoyne, MI. Project Liaison and Teacher, 
(accepted) 

October 21: Michigan ATE, Lansing, MI. Project professor, (proposed) 

October 21-22: Reflection Conference, Orlando, PL. Project Director, 
Professor, Evaluation Consultant, (accepted). 

December 14: NSDC, Chicago, IL. Project Director, professors, teachers, 
(accepted) 

February 18-22. ATE, St. Louis, MO. Project Director, professors, 
teachers, (proposed) 

March 2-5. AACTE, Anaheim, CA. Project Administrator, (proposed). 

March 27-31. American Educational Research Association, San Francisco, CA. 
Project Director, Evaluation Consultant, Coordinator (teacher), and 
Professor, (two presentations proposed). 



Publications 

Five articles have been written for presentation or submission to 
journals. 

Simmons, J.M. & Sparks, G.M. (1987). Judgenent criteria perspectives on a 
new ^teacher as reflective decision maker" model of teacher supervision and 
evaluation. Presented at reflection conference, to be published in Waxman 
(Ed.) in 1988, also avialable in ERIC. 

Sparks, G.M. (in press). The teacher as mentor in a large pre-student 
teaching program. Presented at ATE and to be included in OERI's volume of 
papers. 

Pasch, M., Sparks, 6., & Colton, A. (1988). Collaborative research-based 
pre-student teaching. Paper presented at AACTE and published in ERIC. 
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Starko, A. (submitted). Reflections on teaching for reflection: True 
confessions. 



Sparks, G., Pasch, M., & Colton, A. (submitted to Journal of Teacher 
Education). Using research to develop reflection in pre-student teaching. 



Other Media Attention 

There have been two articles on CITE in the AACTE newsletter, one 
announcing CITE*s AACTE Distinguished Achievement Award. 

The local Ann Arbor newspaper has had two articles on CITE, whereas the EMU 
alumni newsletter and student newpaper have contained over five articles. 



Summary Statement 

CITE has received national attention and recognition through the AACTE 
Oistinguiihed Achievement Award for using research in teacher education. We 
are receiving requests for information on CITE almost daily, with over 20 
requests received so far. 

CITE has been successful in "spreading the word." Many people will gain 
from our experience by building on our strengths and avoiding our 
weaknesses. CITE is not, however, a packaged pre-student teaching product 
that can be picked up and Implemented anywhere. We believe that the 
processes of planning, examining research, refining outcomes, and so on have 
brought about the great benefits from CITE. And, we still have a way to go 
before reaching fully satisfactory implementation. 
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A COOPERATIVE EFFORT OF THE EMU COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
WITH ANN ARBOR. UNCOLN. WILIOW RUN AND YPSILANTI SCHOOLS 



OtMAIMOir OF TIACHK ffiUCAnON 234 aOONE HAU EASKRN UKUlM* Ut^vERSnv vPSHANTI. ^N 40197 



PRACTICE PROFILE DRAFT 



I. USE OF PRE-STODENT TEACHING 
FIELD EXPERIENCES IN 
•lEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM Unacceptable 



A. Pre-student teaching 
activities accompany 
the 3 core courses. 



B. Level of reflection 
required by field 
activities. 



C. Relationship between 
course content and field 
expecience activities. 
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Vague directions 
irregular attendance 
at field placement. 



Only passive observa^ 
tion or unstructured 
low-level/clerical 
activities, i.e., 
grading papers for 
long periods. 



Little or no discus s it n 
of student field 
experiences as they 
relate to course 
concepts. 



Acceptable 

. Clear directions and 
regular (once-a-week) 
attendance at field 
placement with a one- 
week mini-unit. 

. Field activities not 
routinely used as the 
basis for class 
discussion . 



. Active apprenticeship 
Lctivities with inauiry 
into practices, effects, 
and context factors 
specified by structured 
assignments. 



Ideal 

. Specific directions and 
accountability for 
activities and once-a-week 
attendance at field place- 
ment with a one-week 
mini-unit. 

. Accountability for activities, 
that is, field assignments 
done at regular times and 
feedback is g\ven. 

. Field activities are 
scheduled and used as a 
lab for class discussion. 

. Student-generated inquiry 
into causes a#J effects in 
classrooms and schools e.g. 
'•Why students did poorly on 
a quiz if direct instruc- 
tion was used? Could 
context or test factors be 
operating?" 



. Frequent discussion of 
student experiences with 
an explicit attempt to help 
students apply course 
content to help make meaning 
from their experiences 
(concept oriented). 

. Emphasis on understanding 
and applying each concept 
(Concept recognition. 
Application), i.e.. Chart 
of space useage in Class- 
room Management; who teacher 
calls on, etc. 



Frequent discussions with 
explicit attempt to help 
students use course concepts 
for decisions and revisions 
regarding their teaching and 
student learning. 
Emphasis on identifying what 
students saw as well as 
other ways it could be done, 
advantages and disadvantages 
of each (critical discussion). 
Case or Problem-Oriented 
discussion. 
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II. RESEARCH OONKNT IN COURSES 

AND FIELD EXPERIEMCES (PST)* Unacceptable 



A. Use of Research by 
professors I students, 
teachers - in courses, 
assignments and field 
activities. 



. Little or no reference 
to research as a 
source of information 
for sense-making/ 
decision-making about 
a "case" or class 
problem. 



B. Courses, Assignments, 
and Field-Based 
Activities Reflect All 
Cognitive Levels 



. Recall and understanding 
only, i.e., list 
research findings on 
teacher expectations. 



C. Integration of Research 
and Theory across Three 
Core University Courses: 
Social Aspects of Educa- 
tion, Curriculum and 
Methods, Measurement 
and Evaluation. 



. Little or no mention of 
concepts from one 
course to the other 
two courses. 



* PST « prestudent teacher 



Acceptable 

. Professor occasionally 
(1 or 2 times per week) 
refers to research as a 
source of sense-making/ 
dec is ion-making . 

. Student activities once 
a week are directly tied 
to assignment. 

. Teacher helps students 
with assigned activity 
referring to research 
every other week. 

. Application, analysis 
and synthesis levels, i.e., 
apply findings on teacher 
expectations as observer 
in a class, coding teacher- 
student interaction and 
analyzing codings. 



Ideal 

. Frequent and explicit 
discussion of research as 
a source for sense- 
making and decision- 
making in every class. 
. Beyond the assigned field 
activity, students 
spontaneously use research- 
based concepts to interpret 
v*iat they see or do in the 
classroom. 



. All levels plus evaluation, 
e.g. discuss whether it is 
desirable a) to treat everj 
student equally, b) to call 
on boys the same amount as 
girls; or c) to use exter- 
nal reinforcers. 



. Occasional mention or . Frequent discussion of 

discussion of how 2 or more concepts as they relate 
courses relate to one to the three courses, 

another, i.e.. Social 
Foundation brings up teacher 
expectations and equal 
opportunities in the class- 
room in terms of equity; 
curriculum class brings up 
teacher expectations in 
terms of questioning 
strategies. 



III. STUDEyr OUrOOMES Unacceptable 

* Students evidence no 
connection among 
courses I research-based 
concepts 9 and field exper 
iences 
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Acceptable 



Ideal 



* Students can use research- 
based language to analyze 
a classroom situation 



Students initate on 
their own inquiry into 
teaching and learning 
using research-based 
concepts from all 3 
courses 



* Students report confidence/ 
self-efficacy re: teaching 



^ Students evidence 
confidence /self-ef f icac 



IV. ORGANIZATION/OOLLABORATION Unacceptable 



A. Shared purpose and role 
redefinition. Degree to 
vhich professors and 
teachers believe they 
share responsibility for 
the quality of teacher 
preparation. 



* Complete sgpafation of 
university and district 
roles and purpose. 

* Attitude thht 
University prepares 
teachers and schools 
teach kids. 



B. Mutually defined program 
design, redesign, and 
implementation of tasks 
among university and 
school participants. 



* University definition 
of program 

* No mutual development 
of "field assignments". 
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Acceptable 



Ideal 



* Co-existence with moderate * 
crossover of purposes and 
roles in teacher education. 

* Individual teachers see 
small part of their role 
as helping to prepare future * 
teachers. 

* University faculty begin 
to see teacher as a person 
who can be helpful in 
preparation of teachers. 

* Student goes in to class- * 
room and individual 
teacher is helpful. 



^ Vague but mutually 
determined program 
development tasks. 



High correlation of 
purpose and roles - 
both university and 
schools share roles 
and purposes, 
f A critical mass of 
teachers and admin- 
istrators see one 
purpose of their 
school as preparing 
teachers . 
' School creates an en- 
vironment and procedure 
processes that reflects 
their responsibility fo 
preparing teachers, i.e 
a building orientation 
by the administrator, 
ongoing topic at facult 
meeting, school' based 
teacher preparation 
committee, whole school 
talk about helping 
students. 

University perceives an 
values whole school as 
active contributors to 
the preparation of 
teachers . 

Specific mutually defin 
tasks. 

TeachecJ present in univ 
sity classes. 
Faculty go to classroon' 
during "teaching week" 
to observe. 



CO 



IV. OR(MIIZmON/a)llABORATION(^^^ 

Unacxeptable 



C. Teacher Role 
Preparation 



* No meeting(s) to 
examine research and 
to design "field-based 
activities/* 



D. Program Development 
Design Team 



* none 



E. Shared decision-making 
among University and 
School Participants re: 
program design and 
implementation • 



-k No organizational 
structure(s) exists 
for shared decision- 
making) i.e. » no 
Advisory Board. 

* No Liaison 



F. University Liaison Role 
is carried out by a 
faculty member who 
maintains building 
level contact as well 
as contact with 
individual teachers. 



* No contact with 
schools and/or 
teachers. 
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Acceptable 



Ideal 



* 5 large group meetings to 

examine research and 
design field based 

activities. 

* District and University 
people share in presentation 
of research. 

^ Research presented is 
based on teachers' views 
of the areas of research 
that are important to 
beginning teachers. 

* Develop activities with 
every- three-year 
evaluation of 
research-base, and 
activities assigned* 

^Institutional structures 
(Advisory Board t Partici- 
pant meetings I university 
liaison contacts) exist 
and are used informally 
and/or less than twice a 
year. 

* 3/4 of school participants 
regularly attend meetings. 

* Visits site 3 times per 
s^ester. 

^» Has contact with each 
teacher on each visit on 
a one-on-one or small 
group basis. 



* Established process for 
selecting new people. 

* Established process for 
meeting with new people 

to train them in research. 

* Ongoing research updating 
meetings. 

*^ Developed coaching component 
for teachers, i.e., guide- 
lines. 

* Training in how to work 
with pre-student teacher. 

* Develop activities with 
yearly re-design of 
activities and examination 
of research^ 

* Easy give and take among 
university and school 
participants. 

* Participation of school 
and university equally 
valued by each group. 

* More than 3/4 of the 
school participants 
regularly attend meeting. 

* Visits site more than 3 
times p^ir semester. 

* Has contact with each 
teacher on each visit on a 
one-on-one or small group 
basis. 

Holds at least two (2) 
building level meetings 
per semester to discuss 
operational details of the 
of the program 

* Begin to discuss teachers* 
•'coaching" role vis-a-vis 
students. 



V* ORGANIZATIONAL STOUCTURES 
REQUIRED TO OOWTINUE CITE 

A. A cadre of CITE professors 
and teachers is selected 
and prepared (8 professors 
and 120 teachers for every 
4 sections of Core). 



Unacceptable 

* No cadre exists; 
participants are picked 
at randc^ every semester. 

* No preparation is 
pre ^ded . 



B. Institutional Support 
Budget I Personnel, etc. 



* No line-item in the 
budget for personnel, 
materials, etc. 



C. Leadership 



* No personnel or 
inexperienced 
unconmitted 
personnel. 
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Acceptable 

* Professors meet to discuss 
courses. 

* Seminars/workshops 
for teachers and 
professors provided 
twice a year 



^ Budget available for 
half-time coordinator, 
4 liaisons, 1 GA (k time) 
plus workshops, released- 
time I etc. 



Ideal 

* Professors and 
teachers meet twice 
a semester (on re- 
leased time) to 

. learn about new 
research and to 
refine assignments, 
activities, purposes 

* Budget available foi 
all plus food for 
meetings, brochures 
research on program 
effects. 



* Committed, competent CITE 
participant as coordinator 
with well-organzied 
detail-oriented GA, and 
personable committed 
liaisons. 

Departmenti^Headc-and Dean 
committed to program. 



Teacher-Educator or 
Researcher continue: 
the project with we 
organized detail- 
oriented GA, and pe 
sonable committed 
liaison, plus 
Expansion, research 
and quality improve 
ment. 
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PR06BAM ASSESSMENT REPORT: 
COLLABORATION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 



I. 



MAJOR QUESTIONS 



ImplementiatiiQn Questiions 



1. How has research on teaching been applied by professors and 
teachers who work with CITE students? 

2. How have the field experiences been used to develop course 
concepts /principles and reflection about them? 

3. How have the collaborative structures been implemented? 



1. How has CITE developed students' reflective pedagogical 

thinking? How have students reacted to their experiences in 



2. How have participating K-IZ teachers redefined their role as 
teacher educators? How have they reacted to their 
experiences in CITE? 

3. How have CITE professors moc fied their thinking and 
practice regarding the use field experiences and research 
in teacher education? 

4. How has the CITE project been institutionalized? In what 
form will the project continue after federal funding ends? 



Level of Schooling: 

Third and fourth-year college students preparing to be K-12 
general education teachers. 

Number of Participants: 

120 Teachers 

25 Administrators (incJ.uding vinion representatives) 
20 Sch^'Ols (4 districts) 

1 Mich\>»,an Department of Education representative 

1 Washtenaw Intermediate School District representative 

3 Part-time staff (Director 1/4; Coordinator 1/2; Grad. Ass't 
1/4) 

4 University Liaisons (1/4 time each) 
100 - 120 students per semester 



Outcome Questions 



CITE? 



II. 



PROGRAM/ COMPONENT DESCRIPTION 
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Time Spent in Program! 

Students are in CITE for one semester 

Teachers and professors are invited to participace each semester 
Phase of Preparation! 

Pre-student teaching (third or foiirth year in college) 
Components ! 

During the planning year (Year 1), representatives from all 
groups met five times to examine research and design 
research-based activities. Workshops and meetings were provided 
for participants throughout the two years of implementation 
( Years 2 and 3 ) . 

For implementation of CITE, students register for three courses 
together; Curriculum and Methods, Social Aspects of Education, 
and Measiirement and Evaluation ( 8 semester credits ) . 

Students go to a teacher's clas3 for 3 hours once a week for 9 
weeks to complete activities assigned by professors (e.g., 
observations, experimentation with techniques, or ethnic studies; 
these were designed by the collaborative planning group). 

During the tenth week, students go to the classroom eveiy day for 
a half day to teach a mini-unit. They keep a "think- aloud 
journal" for their reflections. 

Guidemce and support are provided by Classroom Teacher Educators 
( teachers ) , university liaisons , professors , orientation 
meetings, and staff. 

Goals /Objectives! 

Students use research-based course concepts and principles to 
analyze and interpret what they see and do in the field 
(beginning stages of reflection). 

Teachers help students learn from research-based assignments 
through coaching and see their collaborative role as important to 
teacher preparation. 

Professors help students apply research-based concepts and 
principles to make meaning of their field experiences and see 
this as an important role. 

Collaborative structures and central features of the program 
remain in place, funded by EMU. 
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Special Features: 

Easrern Michigan University has a very large Teacher Education 
program, vith over 600 student teachers each semester. The CITE 
program serves approximately one-third of the pre-student 
teachers. Students not in CITE have a field experience in 
Elementary Reading; all other students find their own placements 
for pre-student teaching. One hundred clock hours of pre- student 
teaching are required before student teaching. 

III. SAMPLE 

--Approximately 100 undergraduate students in Fall and 90 in 
Winter from diverse backgrounds (10% minority) participating in a 
4 -year program for elementary and secondary regular education 
students . 

--Approximately 120 experienced elementary and secondary teachers 
(range « 8 to 37 years teaching experience; median - 19 years), 
each with one or more years experience in CITE. A subgroup of 24 
teachers helped examine rese-^urch and design activities during the 
pi arming year. 

--Ten professors with a wide range of experience in higher 
education. Four of the ten professors serve as quarter- time 
xiniversity liaisons to districts. All are in the Department of 
Teacher Education and have doctoral degrees. 

IV. METHODOLOGY 

The data reported here were collected during the Winter 1988 
semester of the third year of the CITE project (the second year 
of program implementation). At this point, implementation was as 
"true" to the ideal project conf ig\iration as possible. Table 1 
presents information on the instruments used for each question, 
who collected the data, when, and how. 

V . INSTRUMENTATION 

The instruments described here were developed by the project 
evaluation team (three professors, an evaluation consultant, and 
three teachers ) . Copies of the instruments are presented in 
Appendix A of this report. 

Student Measures 

Srudent (Questionnaire 

This instrument had 11 (questions regarding interaction with 
the teacher and professor, value of the assigned activities, 
interrelation of courses, benefits, and reactions to various 
aspects of the program'. We created the instrxoment during Spring, 
1967, and have modified those questions that were unclear or 
difficult to interpret. Students completed the forms during 
class and at home after both Fall and Winter semesters. Jver 80% 
(Fall) and 70% (Winter) of the forms were returned. The 
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TABLE It EVALUATION QUESTIONS AND EATA GATOERING PROCESS 



IMPLEMENTATION QUESTIONS 



TYPE OF DATA 



FROM WHOM 



WHEN 



1* Use of research in CITE 



2. Use of field ex^rience 
in CITE 



3. Maintenance of 

Collaborative Structures 



Interview 
Questionnaire 

Course documents 

Interview 

Questionnaire 

Course documents 

Policy documents 
and interviews 



All professors, 12 teachers 
All students 
Project staff 

All professors, 12 teachers 

All students 

Project staff 

Project Administrator, 
Director 



Spr '87, Dec "s? 
Apr '88 

Spr '87, Dec '87 
Apr '88 

lluroughout 

Spr '87, Dec '87 
Apr '88 

Spr '87, Dec '87, 
Apr '88 
Ifuroughout 

Spr '88 



OUTCOME QUESTIONS 

1. Students' Reflective 
Pedagogical Ttdnking 



2. Teachers' Role 
Re-Definition and 
Reactions 

3. Proiessors' Thinking 
Practice and Reactions 

4 . Institutionalization 
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TYPE OF DATA FROM WHOM 

Interview 12 students (Pilot) 

(15 mins — focus on 24 students 
critical event) (Blocked on elementary/secondary 

level of course performance (low, 
medium, high) 

Think Aloud Journal All students (24 matched to 
(during teaching week) interviews) 



(Questionnaire 
Interview 



Interview 
(Questionnaire 

Interview 

Department Docionents 



Teachers 
12 teachers 



Professors 



Project Administrator, Dean 
Director 



WHEN 

Dec '87 (pilot) 
Apr '88 



Dec '87 (Pilot) 
Apr '88 

Dec '87, Apr '88 
May '88 



June, Dec '87 
May '88 

May '88 



quantitative scores were analyzed on a computer by a graduate 
student; the open-ended responses were sunimari;!ed by a teacher 
using content analysis. 

Think-Aloud Journal 

We developed and pilot-tested this instrument during Winter 
and Fall of 1987 with students completing the form each night of 
their teaching week. Most students felt it was too long and 
repetitive. We simplified it greatly for Winter semester 1988 by 
asking students to answer four questions each night of the 
teaching week: What technique(s) did you try? How did it work 
and why? What would you do differently? and What did you learn 
today? The instrument assessed how students use coxirse concepts 
and principles in planning, implementing* and analyzing their 
teaching experience. Joiirnals were returned by all students. 
Preliminary analyses included counting the number of course 
concepts used- -a measxire of breadth. A more sophisticated 
categorical analysis scheme for examining levels of reflective 
pedagogical thought has been used to analyze the Winter 1988 
data. 

Student Interviews 

The "critical event" interview assessed the depth to which a 
student could use course concepts and principles to analyze one 
successful and one unsuccessful teaching event from the CITE 
semester. The 15-minute interviews were pilot-tested with 12 
students by the evaluator and a teacher during Fall of 1987. 
After the Winter 1988 teaching week* 24 students ( two medium, two 
hight and two low achievers from each of the four secondary and 
elementary Curriculum courses) were interviewed. The analysis 
scheme focused on the use of students' contextual knowledge and 
course concepts /principles in the students' descriptions and 
interpretations of two instructional events. 

The "experiential" interview was a sxib- study of six students 
using three in-depth {90-minute) interviews with each student. 
These were conducted by a person outside of the study who used 
the data to describe what students experience as they go through 
the CITE program. 

Teacher Measures 

Teacher Questionnaire 

This instrument had 11 questions regarding interaction with 
the student, value of the assigned activities, interrelation of 
courses, benefits, and react:..ons to various aspects of the 
program. We created the instriiment during Spring, 1987, and have 
modified those questions that were unclear or difficult to 
interpret. The questionnaire was mailed to teachers after Fall 
and Winter (1987-88) semesters. We sent follow-up letters to 
increase the return rate after Winter semester. In the Fall, 45% 



returned the questionnaires; in the Winter, 7 0% returned them. 
This instrxament was scored by a graduate student and analyzed 
using a computer program. Responses to open-ended questions were 
tallied by a teacher. 

Teacher Interviews 

A subsample of teachers were interviewed by the project 
coordinator (a former CITE teacher) during May and June, 1988. 
The group of 12 represented a range of experience with the 
project--l to 3 years. The interview focused on teachers* 
understanding of the project, reactions to the collaboration, use 
of research, and how teachers helped students think about their 
teaching experiences. Content analysis of interview tapes was 
conducted by the interviewer. 

Professor and Administrator Measures 
Professor Questionnaires 

These were similar in piirpose and analysis to the teacher 
and student questionnaires. 

Professor and Administrato r Integvigivs 

These 45-minute interviews were conducted by the project 
evaluator after Fall 1987 and Winter 1988 semesters. The 
professors' interview focused on how the faculty used 
research-based information in their courses and how they 
attempted to get students to analyze and reflect on their 
experiences in the field. Key administrators in the project and 
in the College of Education were interviewed regarding 
implementation and institutionalization issues. Transcripts were 
analyzed by the interviewer for recurrent themes. 

VI . RESULTS/FINDINGS 

Rather than report the findings from each instrument 
separately, we will present findings as thet relate to each 
evaluation question and discuss the results. Tables with 
summaries of quantitative questionnaire data may be found in 
Appendix B of this report. 

Implementation Question Ir How has research on teaching 

been applied bv professors and teachers wh o v;ork with CITE 

students? 



A key element of CITE implementation was the use of 
research-based concepts and principles in the courses and field. 
Both professors and CITE teachers were responsible for 
implementation. During the first year, a collaborative team of 
70 participants examined research and developed pre- student 
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teaching activities to illuminate research-based concepts and 
principles of teaching and learning. How professors and teachers 
implemented the research-based activities is examined here. 

Professors* Use of Research 

The professors were responsible for integrating ^he 
pre-student teaching field activities into their courses. They 
also explained the purposes of the assignments to students, 
established due dates, and graded them. Copies of the 
assignments and course descriptions are provided in Appendix C. 
The application of the research on teaching we examined during 
the planning year was most apparent in the Curriculum and Methods 
course. Research on questioning , participation, direct teaching, 
and classroom management were applied in these field activities. 

The connection with research on teaching was less clear in 
the Social Aspects of Education (SFD) and Measurement and 
Evaluation (MSHT) courses. The SFD assignments stressed teacher 
expectations, equity, ethnicity, and school governance. The MSMT 
field activities focused on the more technical aspects of 
creating tests and interpreting standardized test scores. Thus, 
some field activities were used to develop concepts and skills 
that, while not directly related to the research examined dxiring 
the planning year, were greatly enhanced by the field activity. 

Another reason for including activities that did not focus 
directly on research-based concepts or principles --was the 
development of pedagogical reflection. Students in CITE were 
urged to examine measurement and social issues as contextual 
factors that could inform the use of the more technical 
research-based ideas and strategies. For example, a student 
might choose to use cooperative learning not iust because 
"research shows it*s effective," but rather as a result of 
considering diagnostic information and home backgro^ond of pupils. 
We h /ped that as EMU students progressed in the semester, they 
would begin to integrate the conditions of learning with the 
concepts and principles from the CUR course. 

While this broader goal of the use of research for 
contextual decision making became clear to the evaluation team 
near the end of the second year of CITE, the professors' 
interviews at that time indicated little understanding of how the 
research on teaching and the courses all fit togc'ther. At the 
end of Year 2 (the first year of implementation), the SFD anc 
MSMT professors felt that the most important part of CITE was the 
CUR course, and that their courses were somehow peripheral to the 
research emphasis . The CUR professors were integrating the 
research into their courses, but lacksd the broader view of how 
the rese rch could be use for reflection and decision-making. 
They tended ro see it as something that gave their course content 
greater credibility. 
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The inclusion of new faculty made implementation of tne 
research base of CITE somewhat challenging. During the two years 
of implementation and expansion, six professors joined the 
project for the first time. To orient them, the CITE director 
met with each new faculty to explain the structure and goals of 
CITE. Notebooks containing research summaries from the planning 
year were also given to all new faculty. The CITE professor and 
liaison meetings (he]d 4 to 5 times a semester) also provided a 
means for helping new faculty with implementation. 

In Fall 1987 (beginning of Year 3), a half-day meeting was 
held to share how the course concepts fit together and how the 
application of research related to all courses. We also intended 
to present a framework for student decision makijig and discuss 
how the courses could work together to help students see how ttie 
measxirement tools and social conditions can influence teaching 
decisions. Unf ortianately , one SFD professor new to the project 
took much of the time up with philosophical challenges and 
general disruption of the meeting (he had a history of this 
behavior! ) . For this reason, the meeting was less productive 
than expected. 

There was slow progress toward meaningful application of 
research in all courses. By the end of Year 3, interviews 
indicated that the three MSMT faculty came to view their courses 
as providing data gathering and analysis tools for instructional 
decision making. The two SFD faculty were beginning to see how 
their content could provide the social and conditional knowledge 
for flexible and sensitive teaching decisions. Project meetings 
and other discussions were helpful in bringing about these 
changes . 

The three CUR professors had become intrigued with helping 
students apply principles and concepts to instructional 
decisions. One professor had students gather data on questioning 
patterns before sharing research on teacher expectations and 
gender and race differences. He hoped that "students would be 
more receptive to doing their own research on a daily basis when 
they be come 'teachers." Two other professors shared three levels 
of reflection (technical, principled, and ethical) with students 
and led them through activities to practice conditional decision 
making . 

Integration of Research-Based Conc fepts Across Courses 

Another challenge in program implementation was the 
integration of research-based concepts across the CITE courses. 
During the first semester of implementation, one student said, 
"Why are we taking these courses together, anyway? Where's the 
crossover?" If we expect students to consider measurement data 
and social factors in making an instructional decision or 
interpretation, then the perception of relevance among the 
courses is crucial. 
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When asked in Fall 1987 about their satisfactior with the 
relationship among topics from the three CITE coiirses, 30% of 
students were highly satisfied (rating of 5 or 6 ) (M=3.85 SD=1.2; 
1-low 6-high); 14% reported dissatisfaction. In Winter 1988, 
there was an increase in satisfaction: 47% of the students were 
highly satisfied and only 3% were dissatisfied (M=4.49 SD=.9'7). 
The questionnaire item regarding the "level of shared 
p\zrpose/f ocus among people involved in courses and field" yielded 
a mean of 4.69 (SD*.95) with 60% very satisfied and 1% 
dissatisfied. Thus, it appears that progress has been made 
toward greater cross -course integration* 

Approximately one-third of respondents made comments on the 
interrelatedness of the three CITE coxirses. While a few comments 
questioned the relevancy of SFD or ftSKI^ most students reported 
that the courses reinforced each other. As one student wrote t 
"By attending thes.e co\irses concurrently the topics made much 
more sense; they presented the total pictvire." 

Interestingly, it was the students' in-class discussions that 
tended to raise the professors ' awareness of the crossovers among 
the three coxirses. In the int.erviews, professors reported that 
students mentioned having "already studied" topics such as levels 
of questionii>g or expectations. Soon, professors came to realize 
that they could build on and elaborate a concept from one of the 
other courses • ' They became more motivated to talk to each other 
about what was occurring in the courses and devoted more time to 
such discussions during meetings. 

In the Year-3 interviews, professors suggested the following 
ideas for creating more integration among courses; a "crossover 
CUE activity" that would be discussed in two or more classes, a 
master schedule showing what topics were being taught and when, 
team teaching of certain complimentary topics, detailed 
discussion of coiarse syllabi, stability of "core" CITE faculty, 
and developing course "conceptual maps." 

The ethos of 'course independence is strong in higher 
education. After two years of implementation there has been 
progress toward the goal of cross -coxirse integration. There is 
now a much greater readiness for achievement of this goal. A 
major task of Year 4 is to strengthen the integration of the 
courses through crossover assignments and more detailed 
discussions and scheduling of topics. 

The evaluation consultant estimates that the CITE faculty is 
now approximately one- third of the way toward the ideal of a 
commonly articulated vision of how to prepare reflective college 
students vho can use research processes and findings to make 
enlightened decisions about teaching. The shift away from a view 
of research as providing a "set of rules for effective practice" 
or as "scientifically-based evidence as proof" is well underway 
among the CITE faculty. Movement toward a view of research as 
conceptual tools (e.g., labels, inquiry questions, data 
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gathering/analysis procedures, contextual findings) is 
illustrated by the faculty's participation in data analysis and 
refinement of a scheme for coding levels of reflective thought in 
student interviews. Integration across course content and 
development of student reflective decision making skills are 
relatively new ideas to the CITE faculty. We now have the 
commitment and readiness to make further progress in these areas. 

Teachers' Use of Research 

Another key aspect of CITE implementation is how CITE 
teachers refer to research in their interactions with students in 
the field. If we are using research-based course concepts and 
principles to develop pedagogical reflection in students f then 
teachers need to help students reach this goal. We have selected 
and prepared CITE teachers with this in mind. However, we have 
not been 100% successful in creating a cadre of teachers who have 
the necassary skills to develop reflection. 

We have r^^lied on principals* recommendations to select 
teachers, a method that has worked moderately well. In several 
cases, however, we have recruited a teacher because we needed to 
place a secondary student in a particular subject area. While 
the core of 25 planning teachers gained much knowledge of 
research during the first year, the approximately 80 teachers 
added during Years 2 and 3 have had fewer opportunities for 
intense work with research on teaching and learning. As we have 
expanded, we have offered released-time workshops on 
research-based topics (direct teaching, classroom management, 
cooperative learning,' thinking, anJ comprehension skills). These 
were helpful for those teachers who had few opport\inities for 
such workshops in their districts. 

Thus, not all CITE teachers have had adequate preparation to 
meet our goals. Approximately 75% of the pool of 100 teachers 
have had prior training in effective teaching (e«g«, Madeline 
Hunter-based workshops, cooperative learning, classroom 
management). But "effective teaching" workshops may or may not 
have prepared them to coach our students for reflective thinking 
(as opposed to rule-based thinking). Approximately half of the 
CITE teachers have had training in peer observation or action 
research, areas more likely to equip them for this role. Plans 
to address this need include a Fall Symposium on Reflection ana 
seminars for teachers and professors spread across the year. 
Plans for these development activities are discussed at the end 
of the next section. 

To assess 'ceachers * use of research-based ideas in their 
interactions with students, teachers were asked to list the three 
topics they discussed most often with their students. The 109 
responses, separated by the time of discussion, were grouped into 
the categories presented in Table 2. 
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Table 2: Teacher Reports of Topics Discussed with Students 
During the mini-unit teaching week 

The 109 responses fell into the following categories: 
Planning /feedback on units and lessons (31) 
Classroom management and discipline (27) 
Content/ subject matter (15) 

Appropriate activities for students' level/interest (11) 
Variety of activities/flexibility (8) 
Timing ( 8 ) 

Outcomes of learning (7) 
EMU student's feelings, confidence (7) 
Questioning/Active Participation (4 ) 
Tests (4) 

Media /materials ( 3 ) 

During the semester befoire teaching week 

The 109 responses fell into the following categories: 

Special student needs f including comm\inity and SES (28) 

Preparation/planning/discussing the "why" of lessons (25) 

Management/Discipline ( 23 ) 

Content/Curriculum goals (11) 

The "job" of a teacher (5) 

School procedxires and policies ( 5 ) 

Materials (4) 

Questions /Active Participation ( 3 ) 

It is encoviraging to see that topics were not limited to the 
technical aspects of teaching, e.g., lessons, management, 
content, questioning, materials, and tests. Teachers and 
students also discussed contextual factors such as special 
student needs, comm\inity/SES background, variety/flexibility, 
appropriateness of activities, and curriculum goals. These 
topics, along with discussions of the "why" of lessons, lead 
students a step closer to reflective thought. 

In the interviews teachers were asked how educational 
research can be useful in teacher education. Their comments 
indicated that they placed a great importance on research and the 
way it was integrated into CITE and the field experience. As one 
teacher put it, "The forms used in CITE kept us all focused on 
certain research-based practices. I knew what to emphasize in my 
modeling and in our discussions." Teachers also mentioned the 
importance of reseas^ch for them and for students as a way to 
"stay up to date. " 
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It has taken 2 years of implementation to come to a full 
understanding of how the research base fits into our innovation. 
At first t Social Foundations and Measurement professors thought 
their course content was peripheral to the rather 
technique -oriented research base of CITE. As we continued 
implementation we saw that the three courses functioned together 
to provide the social insights and diagnostic tools important for 
making decisions about the use of research-based techniques. The 
desire to integrate the courses more fully led to greater 
crossovers in topics and assignments. Further, the Curriculum 
professors have gained a greater tinders tanding of reflective 
thinking through evaluation data analysis and discussions. These 
insights have led to more explicit teaching of reflection in the 
CUR coiirses. Progress is still needed toward greater integration 
of CITE courses and explicit teaching of reflection. 

As implementation has progressed, we have gained a clearer 
understanding of the CITE teachers* role in helping to implement 
the research-based aspects of CITE. Knowledge of research is not 
enough; the ability to help students apply the research findings 
within the context of the classroom has become the goal. While 
the assigned activities lend some structxire leading toward this 
goal, we now realize the importance of developing a cadre of CITE 
teachers who can coach students* reflective pedagogical thinking. 
Seminars and symposia designed to meet this goal are described in 
the next section. 

Implementation Question 2: How have the field experiences 
been used to develop course concepts/principles and 
ref leG-hion about them? 

To gain em understanding of how the field experiences have 
implemented in the CITE courses and in the field, data from 
students, teachers, and professors are reporteu. 

Use of Field Experience in Courses 

The documents in Appendix C illustrate the field activities 
th'^t were integrated into the courses. Each week the student, nad 
an assignment from one or more of the three core courses to 
complete in the commxinity, school, or classroom. Their findings 
and experiences were then discussed in class at EMU. 

Students* perceptions of as&ignments . On the questionnaire, 
students were asked to describe the two most valuable assignments 
from each course. The 56 Winter semester students^ comments are 
summarized in Table 3. 
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Table 3: Jtudents ' Reports of Most Valuable Field Assignments 



COURSE 

Curriculum and Methods NUMBER OF COMMENTS 

Observation of classroom management 

and questioning techniques 29 
Preparing and teaching th/ mini-unit 17 
Lesson design observation/ use 15 
Trying a variety of methods 

(games, jigsaw, etc« ) 12 
Social Aspects of Education 

Visit school board meeting 30 

Study of class multicultiiral/ethnic 

composition 23 

Observing a child at risk and special 

needs 13 

Study of community resources 

and social compositi ^n 13 
Environmental , extra- environmental 

social issues, e.g., drugs, child abuse 7 
Measurement and Evaluation 

Test blueprint/tdLla of specifications 40 

Writing test questions /creating tests 23 

Testing terms, interpreting scores 6 

Administering a test /evaluating results 5 
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Th<5 assignments that required observation of management and 
questioning, attendance at a school board meeting, development of 
tests, and analysis of ethnic factors and special student needs 
were valued most by students. The mini-unit taught during the 
teaching week was also highly valued. 

As we progressed with implementation and as we learned more 
about teacher reflection, it became clear to us that merely 
assigning activities to be done in the field was not enough to 
develop students' reflective pedagogical thinking. To be most, 
powerful, the field activities need to be: (1) made very clear 
to students in terms of expectations and goals, (2) integrated 
into the everyday coursework to develop course concepts and 
reflection* 

Clarirv of Assignments, The field experience assignment 
requirements and purposes were explained to students by each 
professor. If it was unclear what was expected, students would 
miss many of the intended benefits. When asked about the clarity 
of the field activities assigned by their professors, 47% of the 
Winter students reported great satisfaction ( 12% were 
dissatisfied) (M=4.33, SD=1.22; low=l; high=6). With nine 
professors and changing staff, this area had been challenging in 
the past (the Fall mean was 2.86 (SD=1.45)). Two professors had 
not established clear deadlines for students or only emphasized 
one or two of the assignments. As program refinement has 
progressed, implementation in this area has improved. 

Integra-hion of Field Experience into Courses . Students ' 
responses to the question, "What is your satisfaction with the 
relationship between coxirse topics and field experiences?" 
yielded a Winter mean of 4.54 (SD=.87) on a scale of 1 (low) to 6 
'[high). Over 54% were extremely satisfied (rating of 5 or 6 ) ; 
fewer than 2% were extremely dissatisfied (1 or 2). One student 
commented, "You leave the semester with a very balanced idea of 
what to expect and how to handle a situation." Another wrote, 
"Many of our assignments from class forced us to look for things 
we may not have noticed otherwise." Thus, students felt 
satisfied with how the field activities were integrated into the 
colors e work. 

In the interviews, the most frequent comment was that the 
professors used the field experiences to reinforce the course 
content presented in class. This use of the field experience is 
consistent with the "audio-visual" view of the field experience. 
In other words, schools and classrooms fxinction as a concrete, 
living e::ample of coiirse content, just as film on England helps 
develop the content of British culture. As on^. professor said, 
"There is no way they could have learned seme of the things they 
did without being there (in the field'. As many times as you 
tell them something... xinless they have really experienced it 
they don**c remember it or don't believe it." This view 
emphasized one importanr role of field experience: to provide 
three-dimensional and accurate learning of otherwise abstract 
course content. 
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By the end of Year 3, a different view of the field 
experience was emerging- -one of ''active inquiry''. Three 
professors began to develop assignments that required students to 
become mini-researchers through observations, coding of data, and 
experimentation with techniques. Students were asked to write 
reports that used course concepts and principles to explore the 
"why" of their findings and experiences. This "active inquiry" 
use of the field was much closer to the CITE goal of developing 
students' reflective pedagogical thinking. In contrast, the 
"audio-visual" role of the field described above puts the student 
in a more intellectually passive apprentice -like position. 

A few professors mentioned the problem of working with 
students placed with teachers who provided negative examples or 
no modeling of coirrse content. For example, some students drew 
mistaken conclusions about the need for planning because their 
teachers seemed to spend so little time on it. They initially 
thought CITE courses were spending too much time on the planning 
phase of teaching* Another student said, "Mrs* X doesn't use 
frequent questioning and the students iust love her.**" 
Txansforming such surface impressions into more profound 
consideration of instructional decisions and pupil outcomes in 
the face of quick loyalty to their first teacher mentor was a 
challenging task for some professors* 

The CITE professors also used the field experiences in 
another way- -to lend credibility to the research-based coiirse 
content of CITE* For example, stxidents were motivated to learn 
course concepts such as active participation when they saw it in 
practice in their teacher's classroom. Another purpose of the 
field experience was as a career*clarif ication exercise. The SFD 
professors emphasized this use of the field to help students 
understand the political and social lives of schools. Other 
professors stated that the field activities helped make students* 
expectations about teaching "much more realistic*" A few 
students decided that teaching was not at all what they wanted 
for a career- -an outcome we see as desirable «o ^arly xn "Che 
student's college career. 

The CITE Teacher's Role in the Field Experience 

Student Views of Teachers , Students' reports of the 
teachers ' role in CITE provide a window on how teachers 
implemented the field experience. One item on the questionnaire 
related to satisfaction with the quality of the student's CITE 
field placement. Over 73% of the students reported high 
satisfaction (rating of 5 or 6), with 7% rating low satisfaction 
(1 or 2) {M=4.83 SD=1.15). Another item asked students to rate 
the quality of instruction and guidance provided by the CITE 
teacher (M=4.45 SD=1.38). Over 54% were highly satisfied while 
12% were di:»3atisf ied. Thus^ most but not all students were 
satisfied with the quality of their field experience. 
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A separate open-ended question asked students to comment on 
the quality of interaction with their CITE teachers. 
Twenty-seven (48%) of the respondents expressed great 
satisfaction with their teacher with comments such ai "Very 
helpful, '<::ooperative and supportive;" and "Made time to talk, 
advise, and give feedback." One student reported, "She even 
adopted new methods based on what I was learning in my coiirses. 
She would ask NE what I was learning!" 

The 13 (23%) students who were dissatisfied wrote that their 
teacher was vague and confusing or that the teacher didn't listen 
and could not take time to talk. When asked il their teacher 
should be used in CITE next year, 3% said "no" and 14% were "not 
sure." Based on such feedback collected over three semesters, 
some teachers have not been invited to participate in CITE next 
year. Plans for more intensive teacher development (described at 
the end of this section) have also been made. 

Assistance with Assigned Activities, A key role of the 
teacher in the implementation of the CITE field experience is to 
help students complete their assigned activities. It was hoped 
that teachers would value the assigned activities and provide 
assistance where needed. When teachers rated the value of the 
assigned activities, the highest ratings went to the CUR 
activities. Approximately 30% of the teachers were unacquainted 
with the assignments from SFD and MSMT. Another 13% were not 
clear what the assignments from any of the courses were. 

Although all teachers received copies of the assignments and 
course syllabi in their CITE folders, it was up to the student to 
engage the teacher's assistance in completing the assignments. 
Some of the SFD activities (e.g., the school board meeting) and 
most of tho MSMT activities (e.g., creating the test) did not 
require direct teacher involvement. It would be ideal, however, 
for all ti>achers to be aware of the assigned activities so they 
can share their experience and insights with students. In the 
interviews, two teachers mentioned the field assignment forms as 
helpful in getting the student to look at what was happening in 
the classroom. 

Working with the CITE Student . A major role for the CITE 
teacher was to discuss teaching and learning with the CITE 
student. Teacher and student questionnaires (see results in 
Table 4) indicate that roughly half the teachers spent from 0 to 
15 minutes a day talking with students dviring the "semester. 
D\aring the teaching week, the amount of time went up, with close 
to half of the participants reporting 16-30 minutes a day. 
Approximately 15% of students and 22% of teachers reported more 
than 30 minutes a day of interaction. The participants all 
reported a desire for more time for discussion, a difficult task 
in today's hectic schools. 

The 12 teacher interviews provide more detail on how 
teachers worked with students in the field. Fo\ir teachers said 
they let the student experiment in the classroom with the 
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TABLE 4 : MINOTES PER DAY SPETJT IN DISCUSSION 
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strategies students were learning on campus. Then they discussed 
the results together. Four teachers reported they discussed 
events after they happened in the classroom- -why they did it a 
particular way and why a strategy might be modified or used 
differently from what the student learned at EMU. Five comments 
indicated that teachers talked with the student before modeling 
how, when, and why to use a particular strategy. These teachers^ 
comments indicate an effort to help students think about how 
course methods and concepts apply to everyday classroom 
situations . 

Changes Made to Accommodate CITE S-budent, Teachers were 
asked on the questionnaire how much they had changed their 
content or methods to accommodate the CITE students. Over 45% of 
teachers reported making moderate to large changes; over 62% were 
satisfied with those changes. The changes were typically in the 
areas of content or pacing related to the teaching week, or in 
emphasizing the techniques the student was observing (e.g., 
higher level questioning). Interestingly, 55% of teachers made 
few or no changes in their teaching or content. Thus, those who 
chose to change were cheerful about it; those who did not 
indicated that it was possible to have a CITE student without 
major changes in class routines or content. If teachers were 
negative about the changes or felt that major accommodations 
needed to be made for the CITE student, we would predict a high 
attrition rate among teachers and difficulty in recruiting new 
teachers as the word got out that "it's too much work." 

In sximmary, the majority of students have been satisfied 
with the assistance, interaction, and time provided by the CITE 
teacher. But, for ideal program implementation, we would like to 
see higher levels of satisfaction among students and a greater 
awareness among teachers of the value of all three courses ' 
assignments . 

Futiure Directions for Teacher Development . There is still 
much progress to be made in the teacher's role in implementation. 
CITE teachers need tr have the skills and inclination to assist 
students to make links between the course concepts and principles 
and classroom instructional actions and deliberations. The 
changing structure of the assigned field activities may help the 
teachers to move in this direction. For example, we plan to 
include more interview- type activities that require students to 
discuss specific events with teachers. The crossover assignment 
will also help teachers see how all three courses relate to 
classroom teaching decisions. 

In addition to such structural changes, a major goal of CITE 
next year is to provide staff development activities for teachers 
and professors. The goal of such activities is to improve 
participants^ abilities to link research-based concepts and 
principles with the conditions of classrooms and to make these 
ties explicit for EMU students. The kind of staff development 
needed for CITE participants has become clearer to us in the past 
6 months as we have analyzed data and clarified our student 
outcomes . 
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In the Fall of 1988 we will have a half-day symposium for 
all CITE participants on coaching students for reflection. As a 
follow-up we will offer CITE teachers a partial scholarship for a 
two- credit six- session seminar on reflection. Professors and 
teachers will present research-based content and will discuss how 
the content relates to reflective instructional interpretations 
and actions. The group will participate in the refinement of the 
Reflection instrument developed for the analysis of student 
thinking. In one sense, we are retxaming to a planning phase 
with a collaborative team helping us study how to develop and 
coach for reflection. Tho Advisory Board has engaged in some 
preliminary planning activities and has shown enthusiasm for the 
idea. It is our hope that these efforts will improve the quality 
and sophistication of our cadre of teachers to promote the 
reflective thinking of students. 

Sunrnarv; implementation Question 2 

The field experience assignments were seen by students as 
clearly presented, valuable, and integrated into the CITE 
courses. Professors reported using field activities to give 
credibility to and to reinforce course content, with some moving 
on to the more sophisticated use of the field as an arena of 
inquiry. This trend will be actively pursued in Year 4 through 
new field activities, meetings, and discui>sions . 

Most students (75%) were highly satisfied with their field 
placement and the assistance received by the teacher. Teachers 
spent time helping students complete the assigned activities and 
felt they were valuable. The teacher's role with students was 
played out as a model, a coach, and as a support. Teachers who 
made changes in their class routines to accommodate CITE students 
were pleased to do so. The crucial role of the teacher in 
developing reflection in students remains to be fully described 
and implemented. Now that we have a clearer vision of our 
desired outcomes, we have created a Seminar on Refxecrion to 
collaboratively refine our framework for reflective thinking and 
to create ways to develop reflection. 

Implementation Question 3: How Have the Collaborative 

Structtrres Been Implemented? 

A final area of CITE implementation involved collaporation* 
The structTires designed to promote collaboration are described in 
this section. Materials illustrating the collaborative 
activities are provided in Appendix D. Participants' reactions 
" to the collaborative nature of CITE are reported with the results 
of the outcome questions. 

Advisory Board 

One of the main vehicles for collaboration has been the 
20-member CITE Advisory Board, composed of representatives of all 
four districts and EMU. During the 2 years of CITE 
implementation, the Board has met six times to make decisions 
regarding implementation, evaluation, and future directions. At 
the most recent meeting, participants suggested ways to increase 
the involvement of all teachers. Ideas such as inviting CITE 
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teachers into a class to share their experience and teaching a 
block of CITE colors 85 in a school will be implemented dioring the 
next 2 years • 

The most exciting aspect of the May 1988 Advisory Board 
meeting was when we joined together to analyze the students* 
"critical incident" interview data. Teams examined transcripts 
and rated them according to the coding framework created by the 
evaluation team. This activity made clear our desired outcomes 
for CITE students and generated much enthusiasm for the Fall 
symposium and seminars on reflection. 

University Liaisons 

Another powerful collaborative device has been the role of 
the four university liaisons. Each professor has been released 
quarter-time to serve in one oi the CITE districts. The liaisons 
visited each teacher every two or three weeks to answer 
questions, invite suggestions, discuss special needs, and 
develop a personal relationship. Often, the teachers met before 
or after school to share their experiences with the liaisons and 
each other. This steady comm\jni cation has made clear to teachers 
that their input and participation are valued. In some 
instances, teachers have taken advantage of the opportunxty to 
ask for materials or research articles on a topic of interest. 

The liaison also developed a personal relationship with the 
principal through meetings to explain CITE, and through 
discussions about the principal's reaction to the program. 
Finally the liaisons worked with the principal in recruiting new 
teachers. A current emphasis of liaisons is to establish a 
building contact person (a teacher) in each CITE school to assist 
with communications, recruitment, ad coordination. 

Meetings and Cel ebrations 

Meetings and celebrations have provided a means of bringing 
CITE participants together. At the beginning of Fall 1987 
semester we had a meeting for CITE participants in each of the 
districts. In Winter 1988, we relied on building- level meetings 
with the liaisons. At the end of each semester, we invited 
teachers, professors and students to an "End-of -Semester 
Celebration" at EMU. While we have not had 100% attendance at 
all meetings, participation has been enthusiastic and everyone 
has ttended at least two of the functions each semester. The 
inf .nal interactions at such gatherings create a valuable sense 
of ownership and participation in "something important." Such a 
sense of togetherness is essential to the spirit of CITE. 

The meetings^ for CITE professors and liaisons have helped to 
bring a sense of common purpose to the university CITE courses 
and field experiences. The four or five Itincheon meetings each 
semester have provided an opportunity for professors to share 
what they are doing in their courses, how they are using the 
field experience, and what student outcomes they are finding. 
Such opportunities are often rare in "teaching" universities like 
EMU where there is little opportunity for collaboration on 
research. 
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Media/Recognition 



Conmunications through the media also have provided a sense 
of collaboration. When CITE won the AACTE Distinguished 
Achievement Award in February 1988, part of the monetary award 
was used to put a half-page "Thank you" in the Ann Arbor 
newspaper. We listed every school and every participants' name 
in the paper with a description of the award. Two articles on 
CITE have appeared in the EMU alumni newspaper with participants' 
photographs taken at meetings. One article in the local paper 
featiired students' thoughts as they approached the teaching of 
their week- long \init. Such public recognition of CITE 
participants sends a message that "we are in this together" --the 
essence of collaboration. 

Newsletter 

Another collaborative activity is the CITE newsletter sent 
to participants every Fall. The newsletter includes sections 
written by project teachers, staff, and students. It serves as a 
celebration of accomplishment, a vehicle for recognition, and a 
means for communicating CITE's purpose and goals. 

Collaborative Pr-ftsentations and Pu blications 

Presentation and publication opportunities also offer a 
means of collaborating. Five teachers and three professors have 
made presentations on CITE at local and national conferences. In 
the year to come, more teachers and professors have volunteered 
to present and to assist with writing articles for publication. 
To date, five professors and one teacher have submitted five 
final manuscripts for publication. 

SmimarYf implementation Question 3 

Collaborative structures have been developed and 
implemented. These range from information dissemination through 
newsletters, meetings and celebrations. Of these, the 
"celebration" has been significant since it has led to increased 
recognition and support from university and school district 
decision-makers. Of equal significance is the role of the 
"university liaison", a role created by CITE that holds promise 
for fiurther collaboration if school districts choose to match the 
university's contribution of released time with resources of 
their own. If that occurs, a two-person team (one professor and 
one teacher) can be created to develop the clinical and field 
dimension of teacher education from earliest observation through 
and including an induction-year program. 

Finally, mention should be made of the prolific dissemi- 
nation of the project identity, activities, and findings through 
presentations and papers at professional meetings (15 presented 
or proposed) as well as articles (5) submitted to professional 
journals . 
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student QutCOme Questions; How has cite devel oped students* 

reflective pedagogical thinking? How have gtndents 
reacted to their CITE experience? 



Our thinking about the desired student outcomes of CITE has 
grown profoundly during the 3 years of the project. Initially, 
we wanted to develop students' ability to apply research-based 
knowledge to the analysis and interpretation of teaching events. 
We focused on tne research on teaching and learning and gave 
little attention to the research on teacher thinking. Dviring 
Year 2, the emphasis on teacher reflection was apparent in our 
(Sparks & Simmons, 1988) and others' (e.g-. , Schon, 1987) writing. 
In October of Year 3, we attended the Conference on Reflection in 
Houston. As we begem to, refine our implementation questions and 
design instr\junents to capture our desired outcomes, we came to a 
much deeper \inder standing of the development of reflective 
pedagogical thought. 

In this section, we will present the research agenda and 
findings related to CITE students • reflective thinking. Then, we 
will present questionnaire data on students' reactions to the 
CITE semester. Finally, to get a more detailed view of how 
students experienced the CITE semester, findings from the six 
intense "experiential interviews" are presented. 

Students' Reflective Pedagogical Thinking 

Developing a Framework for Pedagogical Thinking, In 
contrast to the more typical focus of teacher education programs 
on classroom teaching behaviors, the CITE Project has placed a 
primary emphasis on students* pedagogical thinking. There are 
three reasons for this choice. First, it is consistent with the 
currently dominant paradigm for research on effective teaching 
which emphasizes a view of the classroom teacher as an 
instructional decision-maker working within a specific contextual 
setting (Brophy & Good, 1986; Clark & Peterson, 1986; Shulman, 
1986) . 

Secondly, it emphasizes learning to recognize, describe, 
explain, and think reflectively about the teaching- learning 
process. This is a particularly appropriate goal for a student's 
initial semester of professional courses and field experience 
(Berliner 1984; Simmons & Sparks, 1987). This program goal 
suggests specific instrucl.ional approaches and tasks which can 
help students begin to "make sense" of the teaching- learning 
process as they, for the first time, encounter it from an 
occupational perspective. Modeling and guiding reflective 
pedagogical thinking using specific concepts and findings from 
educational research becomes then a way of defining one of the 
major roles of campus professors and classroom teacher educators 
toward the CITE students (Krogh, 1987; Ross, 1987; Zeichner, 
1987-82; Zeichner & Listen, 1987). 
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Finally, it was hoped that developing strong conceptual 
\inder standing and reflective habits and skills would provide a 
firm foundation for students' later learning, particularly during 
the early survival stages when the "how" of classroom performance 
becomes such a high priority (Fuller, 1969; Veenman, 1984). 

A significant product resulting from the CITE Project at EMU 
is the development and pilot-testing of the PEDAGOGICAL LANGUAGE 
ACQUISITION AND CONCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT TAXONOMY OF TEACHER 
REFLECTIVE THINKING. It is a theo:rv-based f-ramework for guiding 
and evaluating student's oedagpgie al thinking (see FIGURE 1)« 
The framework was developed during Year 3 by a team consisting of 
the CITE Project director, administrator, teacher/coordinator, 
one professor, and the evaluation consultant. - During development 
of the framework and its categories, the team discussed ideas 
from the professional literature, reviewed what had been 
emphasized in previous CITE faculty meetings and planning 
sessions with the classroom teachers, and examined the CITE 
Proiect and coxrrse goals for using research concepts and 
principles in teaching. 

Although different levels of pedagogical thinking on the 
taxonomy are assigned ascending niambers, the team recognizes that 
further data must be analyzed before it can properly be regarded 
as a formal, hierarchical taxonomy. At this early point in its 
development, the team views the framework as a categorical system 
for distinguishing among types of reflective thinking. 

Distinctions among the categor: ^s in the framework are based 
on cxirrent literature in cognitive psychology, teacher thinking, 
schema theory, and novice-expert differences. The primary 
PTirpose of the taxonomy is to give precise structure and meaning 
to the process of reflective pedagogical thinking, particularly 
for novice teachers. Ideas for the category levels were drawn 
from the small but growing body of teacher education literature 
dealing with reflection (e.g. Goodman, 1984; Ross, 1987; Wildman 
& Niles, 1987; Zeichner & Listen, 1987} and the special 
collection of papers prepared for the October 1987 OERI 
Conference on Teacher Reflection (Clift, Houston, & Pugach, in 
press; Waxmam in press). Other cuirrent literature on reflective 
thinking from general psychological and philosophical 
perspectives (e.g. King, 1977; Kitchener, 1977; Schon, 1983, 
1987; von Manen, 1977) was also helpful in this review process. 
The categorical structure of the taxonomy also recognizes the 
special roles of pedagogical language acquisition and gradually 
increasing cognitive complexity in the process of learning to 
teach (Simmons & Schuette, submitted). 
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Flqrure ll PEDAGQGTCAL LANGUAGE &mtTTSTTTnN & QQNCEPTUAL 1 



LEVEL 1 - no description o£ an Instructional event 



LEVEL 2 ' description o£ an instructional event without any use o£ pedagogical 
language as concept labels for what occurred 



LGDGTCAr. LANGtmm fOnNgBPT^ TATWrr.TW: TOGTNS: 

LEVEL 3 snn£ - description of an instructional event with one use of 
pedagogical language as a concept label for vhat occurred 

I£VEL 3 catVW: - saw as LEVEL 3 Simz but with more than one use of 
pedagogical language as a concept label 



LEVEL 4 - sane as LEVEL 3 plus vhlm/personal preference/tradition Is used 
to esqplaln an instructional event; reference is nade to use 
o£ instructional rules & techniques but no explicitly stated 
cause - effect pedagogical principles are recognized; level 
of eaergent principles but cause - e£fect connections are 
vaguely stated 



INCTPLED PEDAQQGTCAL TWTNKING BBGINS! 



LEVEL 5 SI^FLE - an instructional event is esqplalned using one cause - 
effect pedagogical principle (**lf ... then ...^) 

ICVEL 5 catVLEX - sane as I£VEL 5 SltCLE but with more than one use of 
cause - effect pedagogical principles 



OnMDTTTnMAL PEDAGQGTrAT. THTNKTMG BEGINS! 



LEVEL 6 SIMPLE - one aspect of contextual data is used along with 
cause - effect pedagogical principle (s) to explain an 
instructional event (^If ... then ... because 

LEVEL 6 COIffLEX - same as^l£VEL 5 SIMPLE but with more than one 
use of contextual data along with cause - effect 
pedagogical principle (s) 



MORAL 



SICAL THINKING 



LEVEL 7 - same as LEVELS 5 & 6 plus reference to 
moral/ethlcal/polltlcal issues to explain an 
instructional event 
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The resulting TAXONOMY OF TEACHER REFLECTIVE THINKING 
distinguishes between (a) no description of instructional actions 
(LEVEL 1) up through (5) instructional decisions and actions made 
on the basis of unexamined tradition/personal preference (LEVEL 
k) f (c) explicit consideration of contextual factors such as 
student characteristics i subiect matter, community values (LEVEL 
6), and (d) consideration of moral/political issues (LEVEL 7). 
The team tried to build in a high enough ceiling in the taxonomy 
to allow it to be used eventually to code critical -incident 
pedagogical thinking data from experienced teachers. This is one 
aspect of furthex^ research which the team has planned for Year k 
(Simmons, Sparks, Starko, Pasch, & Colton, in process). 

Three fundamental assuonptions underlie how the team 
distinguished categories of thinking in the framework: (1) the 
type of pedagogical thinking of which a person is capable can be 
externally recognized only to the extent that one possesses 
adequate explicit language with which to express those thoughts; 
(2) using pedagogical language is superior to using lay-person 
language to describe educational phenomena because of Its more 
precise meaning and power to communicate more complex messages to 
others in the same occupational group; and (3) single- concept 
thinking precedes and is less complex than principled thinking 
which involves recognizing relationships among two or more 
concepts • 

All three assumptions are derived from psychological 
literatxjre on cognitive development and the relaticiiship between 
thought and language (e.g. Sternberg & Smith; 1983; Vygotsky, 
1962 The third assiamption is one which the team intends to 
test empirically in futxire research they have planned comparing 
samples of "think aloud" Critical Incident Interview data for 
novice and more experienced teachers ( Simmons , Sparks , Starko , 
Pasch, & Colton, in process). 

Dxiring the development stage, three successive versions of 
the framework were drawn up, mulled over, and revised in separate 
meetings of the team. A pilot-test of the TAXONOMY OF TEACHER 
pFTTT.FrTiVE THINKIIJG was carried out using Critical Incident 
Interview data from a high, average, and low performance 
stratified sample of 12 Fall 1987 semester students. Transcripts 
of their Critical Incident Interview data were practice coded, 
compared, and receded while further revisions and language 
clarifications were made in the framework. This process 
continued until inter-rater reliabilities rose above .80 for the 
four coders. In this way, the categories within the framework 
were clarified and revised before coding the 24 Wintei 1988 
semester student interviews as Year 3 CITE Project outcome data. 

Student Thinking: Data Collection and Analysis. The Fall 
1987 and Winter 1988 semester student samples were selected on a 
stratified basis in order to obtain a full range of students* 



pedagogical thinking at the conclusion of their semester in the 
project. During the Winter 1988 semester, each of the four 
Curriculum professors identified two high, two average, and two 
low achievers from his/her section to be interviewed immediately 
following the end-of -semester teaching week. Students were asked 
to describe and explain a critical incident of strong teaching 
and of poor teaching which they had observed or experienced while 
in the CITE Project. 

This stratified sample of 24 students was used to meas\ire 
Year 3 final outcomes of the CITE Project. TABLE 5 presents the 
demographic chayacteristics of the sample. Twelve students were 
enrolled in elementary education, and twelve were enrolled in 
secondary education. There were eight students each in the high, 
average, and low Curriculum Coxirse Achievement Level Groups. 
Student ages ranged from 21 to 40 with an average age of 26.8 
years. The sample included 16 females and 8 males. The grade 
point average for the students ranged from 2.18 to 3.91 with an 
average of 2.94 (A'=4.00}. Of the total sample, four students 
were enrolled on a post-B.A. degree basis to obtain teacher 
certification . 

Two members of the team blindlv and independently coded 
Critical Incident Interview transcripts containing the 24 
reported incidents of strong teaching and the 24 reported 
incidents of poor teaching. Each of the 48 incidents was rated 
holistically using the TAXONOMY. Ten possible codes were 

available for use i.e. LEVELS 1 through 7 with simple/complex 

distinctions possible for LEVELS 3, 5, and 6. The coders found 
data which corresponded to all coding categories except LEVEL 1 

simple description. The resulting averages and pairs of 

codes for each student *s two critical incidents are presented in 
TABLE 6. 

Of the 48 incidents coded, there was complete agreement 
between the raters in 19 incidents. In two additional cases, the 
raters agreed on the level but disagreed on simple/ complex 
distinctions. In 18 other incidents, the raters' codes disagreed 
by only one level. When single-level disparity is considered 
acceptable, then the inter- rater reliability is .81 (agreement on 
39/48 incidents). Disagreements of two or more levels occurred 
between the coders for only nine of the 46 incidents. 

The overall Critical Incident Interview pedagogical thinking 
mean rating for the entire group of 24 students was 4.48 on the 
seven-point scale. Strong teaching incidents (mean = 4.50) and 
poor teaching incidents (mean = 4.46) were discussed in a manner 
which demonstrated equally complex pedagogical thinking. 
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Projec± Curriculum course professor selected two so-called "typical" 
' high, average, and low achievers froR <iis/her section to for. the 
stratified sample for the critical ii}4;ident Intervievs 
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GPA: 4.00 " A; CPAs shown are taken frcn university records for credits 
completed to-date at BMJ, entering GPJk for transfer students, or 
overall bactelor's degree GPA for graduate students 

INTER7IEW & JOURNAL SCORES: defined as level of pedagogical thinking 

demonstrated in critical incident interview and and think aloud 
journal entries;s score range frcn 1 - 7 on the Pedagogical Language 
Acquisition a Conceptual Developnent T^oncny of Teacher Reflective 
ThinKing developed by Sionons, Sparks, Pasdi, Starko, and Colton 
(198 ) 
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Thust at the end of their initial semester of campus courses 
and related field experience activities, principled pedagogical 
thinking (LE\^EL 5; was generally just beginning to emerge in 
these CITE students. Most of them were able to describe and 
correctly label instructional events using one or more examples 
of pedagogical language they had been taught (LEVEL 3), but many 
students tended to explain these events more in terms of "what a 
teacher generally does" or their own personal preference (LEVEL 
4). Fifteen of the 24 students were able to use "if . . . then. ♦ . , 
cause " effect pedagogical principles (LEVEL 5). At LEVELS 3, 5 
and 6t the critical incidents reported by students demonstrate 
that they could think about pedagogical concepts and principles 
in both simple (26 incidents coded "S'* in TABLE 2) and complex 
fashion (32 incidents coded "C" in TABLE 2). As the tcixonomy in 
FIGURE 1 indicates, "simple" thinking at LEVELS 3, 5, and 6 means 
using one concept/principle while "complex" thinking means using 
multiple concepts/principles. 

One reason for stratifying the sample according to level of 
Curriculum course performance was to see how well students of 
different abilities would be able to use pedagogical concepts and 
principles from their CITE courses. The average Critical 
Incident Interview scores of the high (5.16), mid (4.91), and low 
(3.38) subgroups was congruent with the status ratings of course 
performance made by the Ctirriculiim course professors. Grade 
point averages (GPA) also related to the student subgroups' 
interview scores and course performance. These relationship's 
were expected and lend some validity to the coding system 
framework • 

Another reason for the stratified sample was to generate 
variability on the measure of reflective thinking so as to 
further test the categorical struct\ire of the framework. Five 
students in the lowest subgroup had difficulty in using any 
pedagogical language to descriptively label instxuctional events, 
and hence, were coded as functioning at LEVEL 2. The weakest 
example of this involved a student (# 459) who vaguely described 
teaching incidents in layperson language and then could not 
remember any concept/princ2.ple connections to his course content 
(strong teaching incident) or simply identified a topic from a 
course which was completely mismatched to the poor teaching 
incident he described. 

At the opposite extreme, 11 of the 24 students were able in 
at least one of their reported t caching incidents to demonstrare 
conditional pedagogical thinking (LEVEL 6) in which contextual 
dara (e.g. concerning pupil characteristics, subject matter, 
previous learning, communi-y values) were used to explain an 
instructional event. This type of statement involves a logic 
pattern of "if the teacher chooses to do x action..., the pupil 
outcome is likely to be y... because of factor 2." Most of the 
students operating at this lever were in the high and medium 
subgroups . 
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The team also attempted to use the TAXONOMY OF TEACHER 
REFLECTIVE THINKING to code what the students had written in 
their teaching-week Think Aloud Joui^nal entries . These journal 
entries had been recorded by CITE students after each day of 
teaching their mini-\init. The journal passages were also rated 
holistically in a blind and independent manner by two other 
individuals form the team. Their pairs of ratings are also shown 
in TABLE 2. (Note that these two coders did not use the 
simple /complex subscripts on the levels when coding the data. ) 
The inter-rater rel iability for complete agreement was .60 for 
61/102 cases. If 22 disagreements of one level are added in, the 
reliability becomes .81 for the ioiirnal data. There were 19 
cases of disagreement of two or more levels by the raters. 

The overall group average on the Think Aloud Journal data 
was 3.47 compared to the Criticed Incident Interview mean rating 
of 4.48 discussed earlier. Despite this moderate difference on 
the two measures, the same high (4.41), mid (3.49), and low 
(2.50) descending pattern for the various Curriculum Achievement 
Groups was maintained for the joximal data. 

The team has interpreted the Think Aloud Journal data in a 
much more cautious manner than the Critical Incident Interview 
data because the directions and stimulus for what the students 
wrote in their journal entries were poorly focused for what the 
taxonomy emphasizes. The team plans to revise this form and to 
provide more guided practice in the higher levels of reflective 
pedagogical thinking. 

In addition to the pedagogical thinking data results 
reported above, there have been several other worthwhile outcomes 
resulting from ^ 'development of the TAXONOMY OF TEACHER 
THINKING. These ade ideas regarding faculty development, 

curriculum mate'a.. ^xs , instructional delivery strategies, and 
ideas for further research with CITE students, professors, and 
classroom teacher educators. Implementation of these ideas is 
already planned for year 4. We plan to: 

(1) give specific attention to pedagogical language acquisition 
and conceptual development in CITE courses through: 
cognitiv^e mapping and think-aloud exercises, professor and 
teacher modeling of reflective pedagogical thinking, and 
structured questioning frameworks to guide students in 
linking research-based concepts and principles with 
instructional events; 

(2) develop new field experience activities and directions for 
processing these as written assignments thus bringing 
students to gradually higher levels of pedagogical thinking; 
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(3) identify cross-over concepts and principles among the three 
CITE courses and involve professors in seeing how this 
integration fits within the seven categories of the TAXONOMY 
OF TEACHER REFLECTIVE THINKING; 

(4) develop and provide a seminar/graduate course on reflective 
pedagogical th:jiking and supervision to be offered for CITE 
professors and teachers during Year 4; 

(5) continue to strengthen and expand the CITE faculty/research 
cadre who have developed a shared understanding and 
commitment to pedagogical thinking and reflection as a 
primary instructional goal of the CITE Project c\irriculum; 

(6) continue to use and experiment with the use of collaborative 
data analysis of interview transcripts and joximal entries 
as a faculty development activit:y; and 

(7) establish a reseax*ch agenda for further investigations of 

the TAXONOMY and the impact of CITE e.g. longitudinal 

case studies with CITE students* and novice-expert 
comparisons between CITE students auid experienced CITE 
teachers . 

Student Reactions to CITE 

Students have responded positively to their experiences in 
CITE. On the questionnaire t 82% expressed great satisfaction 
with project t with no students expressing dissatisfaction (M=5.25 
SD=.75; l=low and 6=high). When asked to list the benefits 
received from CITE* 35% of the comments referred to the hands-on 
structiired field experience that provided for application and 
transfer of learning. Typical comments include * ''An intensive 
semester of interrelated topics which won't leave my memory as 
other coiirsework has;" "I learned far more than in any other 
pre-student teaching experience;" "I enjoyed the interaction of 
the three classes and "^eir parallel to the actual classroom 
experiences . " 

^Over 21% of the other comments indicated that students 
benefitted from CITE by becoming more self-confident and better 
prepared for student teaching. Fifteen percent of the comments 
referred to a "more realistic" view of teaching with decreased 
idealism. One comment elaborated this view* "I learned there is 
more to it than just teaching; I understand now what is 
involved." Twelve percent of the comments regarding benefits 
focused on the teaching week* with another 12% mentioning an 
increased interest in teaching as a career. 
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student Experiences During the CITE SemegiiPT- 



Three in-depth open-ended interviews were conducted with six 
students from January to April in an effort to produce a "rich 
qualitative impression" of what these students experienced as 
they went through the CITE program. All students were invited to 
volunteer for selection in this component of the study. From the 
15 who volunteered, six were randomly selected to be informants, 
three elementary and three secondary pre-student teachers. Each 
informant was scheduled for three tape-recorded one-hour 
interviews throughout the semester. A verbatim transcript for 
each interview was produced and analyzed for recxirring themes. 

Planning and Teaching. CITE was experienced by these six 
students as a process with several phases, climaxing in teaching 
week. First, informants settled into their classroom 
assignments. They observed the classroom teacher, sometimes 
worked with individual students or s-nall groups as a helping 
person, and usually taught a brief lesson of some kind. Most of 
all, however, they got to know -^-he pupils as individuals and as 
representatives of their respective grade level. As the teaching 
week assignment was given, students narrowed their focus to 
planning their units. They collected ideas, information, and 
activii:ies from their university instructors, classroom teachers, 
other teachers and colleagues, resource centers, and libraries. 
They made choices about content and organization, planning to do 
what they believed to be compatible to the students' abilities 
and interests, their own preferred teaching styles and values, 
and their own understanding of the content. They planned things 
that they believed "would work." 

As they approached the teaching week, planning became an 
on-going, pervasive, and consuming activity. The chief concern 
was always: "What will interest the students, get them involved, 
and keep them participating so they learn?" Anxiety and high 
hopes dominated the period just before the teaching week. They 
were working hard, often doing many things at once. They 
implemented plans they discovered were memorized, making changes 
as they went in response to pupil reaction and unexpected events 
in the classroom. 

Secondary- level students went through a dramatic trial 
period in which pupils "tested" the students' authority. When 
informants became aware of "being tried," they intercepted and 
regained control without becoming personally threatened or angry. 
One said: "They had to test me and see what I was made of. They 
did, and I showed them I wouldn't let their walk on me." One CITE 
student discovered pupils leaving the room with the bathroom 
pass, so she simply took the pass and told students they had to 
stay in the room* In another incident: '*One kid had a magazine. 
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He was quite a large kid, and he had a group of boys around him 
and his magazine. I decided I had to go over and get this 
magarine. He raised up and looked back at me, and I'm thinking 
to myself, 'I've got a lot of nerve, acting like I'm going to 
have this magazine. ' I felt like he could have hit me. I said 
to myself, 'Now I have to stand my groxind and think this kid is 
not going to hit me because he thinks I'm an adult, and I'm not 
going to let him off." He just stood there and stared at me. I 
finally just walked arcund him and took it. He went and sat 
down. He didn't mention the magazine any more until it was time 
to go." 

At the end of the teaching week, informants felt drained. 
They refocused on other things they had to do, all the things 
from their other courses they had ignored during the teaching 
week. All were excited about what their pupils had acjomplished, 
and learned. The earlier hopes for 100% participation and 
achievement were seen as unrealistic, and EMU students were 
satisfied that they did the best teaching they could have done 
given their novice role in another teacher's classroom. 

Perceived ConceTOg . Getting students interested and 
participating was the chief concern in all phases of the CITE 
program. Informants believed that "it is easy to give students 
information if you have well-planned things that really interest 
them. " Getting respect from students was another important 
concern, especially since the informants had arrived mid-year 
when routines and norms had already been established by the 
classroom teacher. Lack of respect was not a problem 
experienced, however. When the teaching week arrived, informants 
discovered students had already grown to respect them. Classroom 
teachers who treated informants as suppo.-^ted colleagues also 
helped, although during the teaching woek they felt "on their 
own. " 

Several concerns that surfaced during the teaching week 
remain as issues for future work. When students gave wrong 
answers or didn't read aloud well, informants in elementary 
classrooms were reluctant to call on them, believing these 
students would suffer embarrassment. Whether or not they should 
call on such students and how to react with corrective 
instruction that supports the students are two questions 
elementary informants had at the end of the term. One informant 
found out that her students were confusing the fire in a 
fireplace with the fire of a torch and did not know how to 
correct this "misinterpretation." Another said, "I don't like to 
tell them they're wrong; but I don't want them to get wrong 
information, and I want to encoxirage them to answer questions." 
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Time and judgements about time was another area of concern. 
When students became involved in an activity, it usually took 
more time than anticipated. On the other hand, time seemed to 
pass quickly, and keeping classroom activity on schedule despite 
various kinds of interruptions came to be saen as a skill to be 
honed in the future. Giving precise directions, especially for 
student movement during transitions, was another skill identified 
for future work. 

Feelincs Experienced duri ng the CITE Program , Feelings ran 
strong. Informants experienced fun, tension, excitement, 
challenge, success, exhaustion, and surprise. Informants in 
elementary classrooms were sometimes amused with their students 
and happy when students responded to them in a learning 
situation. Those in secondary classrooms had stronger feelings 
of identification with their students and found themselves 
comparing their students to themselves or others they know at 
that age. All felt comfortable in their classrooitis . Initiating 
some action with students the first time was something informants 
had to "just do." About confronting the class while a substitute 
teacher was there, one informant said: "My heart beat fast the 
first time I did it. The second time, my heart didn't go 
anywher3 near as fast as the first time." 

With the approach of the teaching week, tension increased 
and feelings of anxiety were common. One informant explained: 
"With anything major I do in the classroom, there's a little 
self-doubt, a little fear inside; but it peaks and goes away. 
After you get in there, it's OK. It just creeps up on me to keep 
me working, trying my best." jUnother said: "Fear, anxiety, and 
panic. It's been up and down. Fsar one minute and I'm telling 
myself I can handle it in the next. One minute I'm in a panic, 
and I feel my stomach tightening up, and then I have to say, 'Oh, 
I can handle it. Back down.' It's a surface panic. I really 
feel like I can do it." 

During this period of tension, informants fo\ind themselves 
constantly planning. Ideas came in the middle of the night for 
one who felt she was in a "ti22v. " One young man who had 
intended not to think about teaching all the time, "like a lot of 
teachers do," said: "I got a lot more involved than I thought I 
would. I thought it was something I could pick up and leave when 
I was done with it, but I thought aboux it throughout the day~-in 
math class, in history class, watching TV, while I was eating. 
I'd pull the books back out, check this and check that to maJce 
sure I remember." At the beginning of the teaching week, the 
dominant feeling was: "Oh, boy. I hope I can dfi it. I hope 
they can do it . They can do it . We can do it . " 

Once the action started, feelings of nervousness faded. One 
represented all when she said: "Once I got going, the panic 
swings of up and down just sort of went away. Reality was here 
now, and I didn't have time to worry about what MIGHT happen. It 



was happening, and I was doing it." Another added: "Once I got 
rid of the nervousness, it was a piece of cake. How did I get 
rid of the nervousness? Just live through it. Keep going. Just 
jump in and do it. And don't let the students know I'm nervous." 

At this point, the teaching week became a challenge. 
Informants were stimulated by questiors that kept them involved: 
"Will the plan work? How many students can I get involved in 
working on the objectives? How else can we work on the 
objectives? How can I get those who aren't cooperating to do 
something?" Teaching was tun. Informants found out: "Wow! I 
can do this! I always know I could, but this reinforces that I 
can manage. It's all going on at once, but I can do it." The 
week was exciting, and at the end, they found out: "Wow! They 
actually learned something, and they remembered it for a test!" 

Informants generally agreed that "ideas about teaching are 
already formed, and education just fine tunes what you know." 
Still, throughout the semester t informants experienced some 
surprises: There was a lot more to teaching than students 
thought. It wasn't jujt "go in and teach." There were routines 
to teach and to reinforce. Teaching elementary students required 
helping them be responsible for themselves rather than taking 
care of them and doing tJii^igs for them. Being firm was not being 
"mean." Students really were individuals and often needed to be 
handled in different ways from one another. Student behavior in 
secondary classrooms is less disciplined than "it used to be." 
Teachers weren't one, big, happy family. Secondary students were 
not adults; they didn't know everything. 

Hard Work: Planning. Unexpected Events, and changing Plans, 
There was consensus that th'^ CITE program is hard work. There is 
"the actual planning, knowing what you want to teach, how you 
want to teach it, how to lay it out so it rolls along smoothly." 
One informant said, "My plan was good, so I didn't make any 
changes; but of course vrhen you're up there, you don't follow 
it." Another explained: "Basically I used the plan, but I made 
changes all week to adjust to students and their moods." One 
informant used some animal skeletons from the teacher next door 
because the "children were fascinated with them." Questions and 
answers from students often raised points not included in the 
lesson plans. 

Most of the six informants met unexpected circumstances that 
forced a change in plans. Several found they were going to have 
less time than they were originally allowed because of some 
interruption. One person got to the door of his room with the 
class and discovered another teacher using that room, and the 
room he ended up in had no blackboard. He was able to "go with 
whar he could do on the spot." He found out that "if you keep 
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the objectives in mind, you always know where you're heading." 
Generally, informants felt they were overprepared, but this 
overplanning helped them to be ready for all the things that 
could happen. They also had ideas and activities to use when 
they needed something for extra time or extra help with 
individual students. 

There vas general agreement with one woman's conclusion: 
"It*s more fun to go in and do it than the actual planning. But 
you need the planning in order to get to yo\ir goal. Without the 
planning, you wouldn't know what yoxir goal is. So it wouldn't be 
as much fun to teach without the planning. Going in there with 
no plan would be like going in undressed." Another added: "The 
biggest thing I learned is to follow my lesson plans, but not to 
panic if things don't go right. Be ready to change on a moment's 
notice and still cover everything." 

How did these students experience CITE? "I've practiced 
what we ' ve learned about teaching , and I know it works . " Another 
said: "CITE is added work, but the most satisfying part is being 
in the classroom. It gives meeuiing to what I'm learning in my 
university classes." Another added: "What you really learn 
about is your goal of becoming a teacher. Everyday I thought, 
'This is what it's all bout.' What feels good is I know I'm not 
perfect, and I know I make mistakes. But I think this is what 
I'm cut out for. I'm happy that I'm becoming a teacher." 

Summary: Student Outcome Questions 

Undoubtedly, the student outcome data are the richest set 
of findings attributable to the CITE pattern of courses with an 
associated field experience. Quantitative anu qualitative data 
confirm the conclusion that the CITE pattern of courses with an 
associated field experience was valued by students. They were 
highly satisfied with the field experience and rhe chance to 
collaborate with a classroom teacher educator. The teaching 
week, although stressful t resulted in a transformation from 
"teacher education student" to "student teacher". One student 
sximmarized the value of CITE as a vehicle for change by stating, 
"I learned there is more to being a teacher than teaching. I 
understand now what is involved." 

Possibly, the greatest benefit of the CITE project was 
unanticipated at the time we wrote the grant. The development of 
the Taxonomy of Teacher Reflective Thinking was acconplished 
through a collaborative process as we searched for a coding 
scheme to analyze student pedagogical thinking. The taxonomy 
holds promise as (1) an instructional tool in ore- service teacher 
education to explain and emphasize the reflective quality of 
teaching--the importance of a common professional vocabulary, the 
application of sound instructional principles, and the effect of 
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context and other conditions on learning, (2) as a research tool 
to evaluate the quality of teacher thought in particular 
environments, and (3) as an in-service education tool to enhance 
teacher reflection and the utilization of educational research in 
teaching practices. Lastly, we have been pleasantly surprised to 
observe that four university faculty have become excited and 
involved in the taxonomy development process and plan to revise 
their courses as a consequence of that activity. 

Coding of the "Critical incident" interviews using the 
taxonomy indicated that all of the average and above average CITE 
students were operating at level 5--using pedagogical principles 
to explain events. Eleven brighter students showed evidence of 
level 6 by tying the pedagogical principals to classroom or 
social conditions in explaining an event. Seven of the eight 
students who were rated low on classroom performance were only 
able to label what they saw with reference to pedagogical 
principles ( level 3 ) . 

Teacher Outcome Questions: How have t eachers redefined 
their role as teacher educators? How hav e reachers reacted 

to CITE? 

One expected outcome of CITE was that teachers would 
discover a greater role for themselves as partners in teacher 
education. We hoped that teachers would report that their i:.iput 
had been solicited and taken seriously--that they felt like true 
collaborators. We were also interested in finding out how 
teachers perceived their role as a support and guide for the CITE 
student. Finally, we assessed teachers' reactions to and 
perceptions of the benefits of CITE. 

Teacher's Perceptions of Their Role 

CITE teachers definitely saw their role in the structured 
field experience as a valuable part of teacher preparation. This 
commitment was reflected in their rating of how much EMU students 
benefitted from the classroom experience of CITE. Over 96% of 
Winter 1988 CITE teachers reported a great benefit for EMU 
students and 91% reported a strong benefit for EMU's teacher 
education program. No teachers gave a low rating on this item. 

In the interviews teachers praised the program for providing 
the opportunity for students to "take theory and use the 
classroom as a laboratory for experimentation, to try things out 
and to make mistakes and to think back about what went well or 
badly and why" (12 comments in 12 teacher interviews). Thus, 
teachers clearly felt that their role as a developer and 
implementer of CITE was of value to teacher education and to 
students . 

Twenty comments on the questionnaires indicated that 
teachers appreciated the opportunity to help contribute to the 
preparation of teachers. Jimong these comments were statements 
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such as, "1 have been able to see the effort that is being 
exerted toward iinproving teacher education. I wish my student 
teacher had had CITE." "Being allowed to help guide a future 
educator is important to me because I enjoy and believe in what I 
am doing and want others to feel the same." 

The interviews provided the most detail on how teachers 
perceoved their j^ole with CITE students. Most of the comments 
reflected the teacher's role as a "Coach." Five teachers 
mentioned modeling a particular strategy (e.g., questioning) for 
the student while two others reported giving students examples 
of methods (e.g., playing games or forming groups) to try with 
students. Many comments from the questionnaire and interviews 
indicated that teachers spent time helping students with the 
pre-student teaching activities assigxied by their professors. 
Six teachers meiicioned going over the mini-unit detaiJ before the 
student taught it. 

Another area of the teacher's role is as a support person. 
Six teachers showed a touching sensitivity to the pre-student 
teacher's uncertainty. As one teacher said, "I try to make them 
feel comfortable first, then I show them what to do, and give 
them materials." Another said, "Something I feel like I need to 
step in when the student is doii?g a lesson and having difficulty. 
I try to be subtle." A third teacher said, "You don't want to 
make them feel like they failed, so you need to be sensitive." 

Teachers' Peroeptions of Collaboration 

When asked on the questionnaire about their perceptions of 
collaboration, 65% reported great satisfaction and 4% reported 
low satisfaction (M=4.87 SD=1.19; l=low; 6=high). Over 43% 
strongly agreed that their input had been actively sought, while 
9% strongly disagreed. Over 57% felt their input had been taken 
seriously, while 2% felt it had not. Thus, most CITE teachers 
appeared satisfied with the opportunities for input and with 
CITE's responses to their ideas, suggestions, and comments. 

An area of lower satisfaction was the amount of time 
teachers spent communicating with university faculty (M=3.98 
SD=1.5). Over 41% strongly agreed that they had had frequent 
opportunities to communicate with professors; 25% strongly 
disagreed. It is possible that the teachers did not consider 
their \iniversity liaisons "university faculty," and that the 
responses were skewed by this misunderstanaing . 

The teacher interviews shed light on this area. Five of the 
twelve teachers said that there needed to be more activities 
similar to the first-year meetings when all participants were 
learning together. Three teachers mentioned that there wa*^ 
little time to have meaningful discussions with the university 
liaison because of the competing pressures at school. There 
sewmed to be agreement that teachers and faculty need to meet 
more often fivay from schools. The Fall Symposium and the 
year- long Seminar on Reflection are attempts to respond to the 
desire for more meaningful interaction and collaboration. 
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Teachers* Perceive d Benefit,fi of CITE 



Thirteen teachers reported great, satisfaction in observing 
the students grow in confidence and skills over the semester: '*I 
enjoy speaking the same teacher lingo with the student and seeing 
them become more comfortable in front of a group." "The most 
satisfying aspect of my CITE participation is seeing the growth 
in the attitudes and abilities and knowledge of the CITE 
students . " 

Another 9 comments on the questionnaires indicated that 
teachers also benefitted from CITE through the provision of 
collegiality with a young, enthusiastic, interested student. 
Typical comments are, "My college student and I got along very 
well, were able to communicate openly, gave lots of 
encouragement, praise, and respect to one another" and "I enjoy 
working with well-prepared, anxiour pre -teachers who are ready 
and able to learn about teaching." 

Five teachers mentioned on the questionnaire their own 
grrwth as a result of CITE: "It keeps me up to date." "Having 
aiiother teacher in the room causes me to examine what I do and 
the way I do certain things." Of the 12 teachers interviewed, 
five echoed this idea: "The collaboration keeps us up on the 
recent research literature and findings through the CITE 
materials and the new ideas reflected in the students' 
pre-student teaching activities." 

Finally, over 60% of the teachers' reported that their 
pupils, and their district had benefitted greatly from 
participation in CITE (M=4.75 SD«1.05; l=low; 6*high). Fewer 
than 4% reported little benefit for these groups. Many comments 
mentioned that pupils had enjoyed and learned from the unit, and 
that it was good for students to be exposed to a young 
professional adult. 



Summa!rv: Teachey Outcome Questions 

Based on these results , CITE teachers ccone to see 
themselves as partners in teacher education. They felt like 
valued collaborators, they took their role seriously in helping 
students complete assignments and the mini-unit, and they 
experienced satisfaction and benefits in the process. A comment 
that illustrates teachers* sense of involvement and commitment to 
their role as a teacher educators is, "The teacher is more active 
with the CITE pre-student teacher now. We don't just observe and 
do paperwox-k (like in other pre-student teaching)." 
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Professor Outcome Questions: How Have CITE pi-nfessors 
mQdlfiefl their thinking and practice regar ding the use of field 
experiences and research in teache r education ? 

The topic of faculty satisfaction and changes due to their 
participation in the CITE Project is addressed using interview 
and questionnaire data. 

Faculty Satisfaction 

The Winter 1988 semester questionnaire responses from 11 
professors indicated a high level of overall satisfaction with 
their participation in the CITE Proiect (M=4.63 SD=1.11; 1 = 
extremely dissatisfied and 6 = extremely satisfied) . When asked 
to rate the benefits received by various participants in the CITE 
Project^ professors saw themselves in second place (M=4.36 
SD=1.07), behind the students (M=5.18 SD=0.72) but ahead of the 
classroom teachers (M=4.14 SD«0.83). When asked about their 
relative influence on what the CITE students learned d\aring the 
semester, professors indicated that they were responsible for 
62.5% of the learning while the classroom teachers had 37.5% of 
the responsibility. 

Professors' open-ended responses regarding the most 
satisfying aspect of their participation emphasized improved 
student learning due to the field experience component (7 
comments), \iniversity - field collaboration (1 comment), and 
being involved in change processes themselves (1 comment). The 
following comments are typical: "being able to place students in 
a classroom setting and having the opportxinity to prepare them 
for it and to have some feedback from the students about the 
experience;" "students are able to implement class assignments in 
a real setting;" "listening to (ai least some) students begin to 
take their decision-making seriously and attempt to use 
principles in real life instead of memorizing for a test. " Three 
professors identified logistical coordination as the least 
satisfying aspect of CITE participation while fo^or professors 
commented on the need for better communication and preparation of 
the field experience teachers as models of what the students were 
studying . 

According to the questionnaire data, faculty perceptions of 
communication and collaboration efforts by Project leadership 
were positive. On a six-point scale (1 = strongly disagree and t 
= strongly agree), faculty believed that their input had been 
actively sought (M = 4.77 SD = 1.03) and that their input had 
been taken seriously (M = 5.29 SD = 0.45) by the CITE Proiect 
leadership. While they recognized that opportunities to 
communicate with classroom teacher educators were somewhat less 
frequent, they nevertheless regarded such opportunities as 
generally satisfactory. 
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Changes in Py.icliiees 



Individuai interviews were conducted by the Project 
Evaluation Consultant with all regular and adjunct faculty 
part: cipating during Year 3 az instructors and liaisons. These 
data provide rich p€~ jpectives on faculty perceptions and 
teachirs practices. 

During the 3-yeer tine frame of the CITE Project, a staff 
sorting process unfolded as various regular and adjunct faculty 
were assigned to teach courses, serve as liaisons, participate in 
the CITE Advisory Board, etc. A total of 14 faculty were 
assigned as CITE liaisons or professors from 1985-88. Eight of 
these individuals can be considered "regular" Project faculty who 
participaced during at least fo\ir of these six semesters. The 
majority of those with inconsistent participation in the Project 
were adjunct faculty who remained pleasantly supportive but only 
superficially aware of the actual Project goa].s and curriculum 
compon<^nts. A key aspect of CITE's success i^ building toward a 
cadi-e of faculty who shai:e common understandings of the research 
base and the reflection goals of the prefect. We are part way 
there with only one adjunct faculty teaching a CITE section this 
Fall. Two newly hired faculty members will also join the 
project during Year 4. 

It is difficult to conclude that the eight regular Project 
faculty changed in maj^ ways; it is more correct to say that 
faculty whose orientation v^as congruent with the Project's goals 
were happily challenged, experienced support for their efforts, 
and responded accordingly. The Year 3 interview data reveal some 
specific aspects of participant satisfaction and professional 
growth which occxirred due to teaching in the Project and 
participating in planning sessions with other faculty and 
classroom teachers. 

Three of the eight regular faculty reported in the 
interviews that they were experimenting with new ways of teaching 
which were more consciously structured toward enhancing student 
pedagogical thinking, reflection, and the integration of tiieory 
and practice. Rather than "business as usual", they reported 
experiencing new professional exciren^ent and growth in facing the 
challenge of focusing their planning and instructional effort on 
these goals, discussing strategies witn other Project faculty, 
and individually monitoring the results in their own classrooms. 
These same faculty were those who were more visibly involved in 
Project plannir.,g, liais..n, and evaluation team efforts. Two 
other professors added moderately greater emphasis to the use of 
sociological and historical research to their coiirses, and one 
professor seated that the use of the field experiences to build 
course concepts and techniques was productive. 
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When asked about changes in instructional practices due to 
the CITE Projectt one professor said, "It has forced me into 
preparing more» and I find that very beneficial- I have a 
predisposition sometimes to lecture because that is my stronger 
mode of presentation, and I think I have [now] integrated far 
more participation on the part of students into the process." 
Another less experienced Project professor said, "One of the most 
exciting things is working with other professors to share 
experiences and to tr/ to share the students ' experiences or 
connect the experiences the students have between one class and 
another, so that we are not all working independently of one 
another, but that the students are seeing real connections among 
the various classes that they take. I think it has made me more 
aware of what other people are doing and how I fit into the grand 
scheme of things rather than just being out there all by myself." 

Changes in Thinki ng About. Field-Based Teacher Education 

Because the Project clearly emphasized collaboration and 
certain instructional goals and because evaluation efforts were 
visibly being made to assess the achievement of those goals, the 
atmosphere for university teaching slowly changed in the CITE 
Project. Rather than the typical norms of professor isolation 
and a high level of student responsibility for learning, 
expectations gradually shifted toward faculty collaboration and 
sharing of the responsibility for learning among the 
professor/classrooir teacher /student. 

According to Project written records and the interview data, 
the focus in Year 3 was on such issues as: What are CITE 
students actually learning? How do the three CITE classes 
reinforce each other? What content is being presented in the 
other CITE courses and how does it fit with what is being taught 
in this class? What is the student seeing in the field 
experience setting to illustrate what is presented in the 
university classes? How can professors and teachers help 
students to learn the right things rather than the wrong things 
as they wrestle with theory-practice connections? Such questions 
have gradually provided the impetus for faculty self -perceptions 
to begin to shift somewhat from exclusive concern with their own 
subject/topic expertise (e.g. measurement, social foundations, 
curriculum) to their role as teacher educators working in a team 
setting. 

Compared to the typical isolated university teaching 
environment, concern for what and how the students were learning 
became a somewhat new and frequently discussed topic among 
faculty. This allowed mo5t professors in the regular Project 
faculty group to freshly examine their own curricula and question 
their instructional strategies in a very professionally healthy 
manner by the end of Year 3. On a collegial level, many faculty 
read each other's coiirse syllabi searching for concepts which 
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could be connected across CITE courses, but remained moderately 
frustrated by their lack of fuller knowledge of how and when 
topics and assignments were being presented by other professors 
and of the degree to which field experience teachers would model 
what was being taught that week at the iir.iversity . As Year 4 
begins, faculty readiness for increased dialogue and planning in 
these areas is high. 

All eight of the regular Project faculty commented on how 
the use of real -life examples was very important in motivating 
students to learn educational theory and that it actually 
enhanced and deepened what they learned. According to one 
professor, what is taught at the university becomes subject to a 
"reality test*' as CITE students take those concepts to their 
field experience classroom and bring back stories of what they 
had seen and done. From her perspective, however, the 
collaboratively de^veloped university and field cxorriculum in the 
CITE Project resulted in generally positive "feedback" from the 
school environment to university professors about what they were 
teaching CITE students. That was a very refreshing and affirming 
experience when "there is a temptation of people in the classroom 
to say *You have been out of the classroom so long, you don't 
know what's happening'. When students would come back and say 
that they are doing things that their teachers think are good and 
that the teachers are doing things they should do out there--it's 
a validation. I thiak that is definitely beneficial to 
professors, and I thin3<: should reinforce ... a stronger sense of 
comfort in dialoguing with teachers about we do in the 
university. " 

Along with this increase in professor self-confidence in 
relating to teachers, their interest and commitment to doing so 
also gradually increased. During Year 1, much professor and 
teacher time had been spent in collaboratively developing the 
CITE Project course topics and related field experience 
activities, but such meetings were not held during Years 2 and 3. 
At the end of Year 3, however, professors were expressing 
interest in ways to informally meet with teachers as equals to 
chat and work on common tasks. One professor suggested "rap 
sessions" with no set agenda in non-academic settings like a 
restaurant at which students, teachers, and professors could use 
case studies to focus on theory - practice connections and the 
complexities surrovmding contextual decision-making. Professors 
would contribute their knowledge of research-based theory, and 
classroom teachers would contribute their knowledge of the 
subtlies of classroom contextual influences. The Reflection 
Seminars will provide an opportunity for such dialogue and 
collaboration . 
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Summajrv! Professor Outcome Questions 



Professors were highly satisfied with their participation in 
CITE and perceived many benefits to student learning. The eight 
faculty who participated almost every semesrer of CITE found 
themselves experimenting with new ways to develop applications of 
their content to the realities of the classroom. Three faculty 
sought tc promote student reflection through class discussions of 
decision making and the use of course principles in the school 
context- Professors also reported changes in thinking about 
tlieir content as it related to CITE: the importance of 
cross-over concepts among courses, the focus on what students 
were gaining, and a new appreciation for the field as it lent 
credibility to course contents. Finally, collaborative planning 
with teachers in projects such as CITE became more highly valued. 



Institutionalization Outcome Questions: How has the CITE 
project been institutionalized? In what form will the 
project continue afl^er federal funding ends? 



The following objectives for institutionalization of the key 
elements of the CITE Project guided project pl^oining and 
development: 

1. The required teacher education field experiences will be 
increased and taken by students in a structured pattern. 

2. The University will support and affirm the importance of 
structured field experiences through official cxirriculum 
approval action. 

3. The funding for the teacher education program at Eastern 
Michigan University will have increased to include: 

a. support for four (4) one-quarter time positions for 
university faculty who become coordinators of EMU fiela 
experiences at area school districts. 

b. support for one half tiine coordinator of pre -student 
teaching field experiences who was/is a K-12 teacher 
from one of the participating districts. The 
coordinator will be aided by a graduate assistant 
provided to the Department of Teacher Education as an 
additional al 1 ocation . 

c. f landing of a new teacher education administrator whose 
role will be defined to a substantial degree as one 
involving the development and coordination of clinical 
and field experiences. 
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The following results have been achieved relevant to the 
institutionalization objectives (See Appendix £): 

1. The required field experiences in the teacher education 
program have been increased substantially as a direct result 
of the CITE Project. Over two hundred students, 
approximately one-third of the eligible EMU students, 
parricipate in the blocked course pattern of Curriculum and 
Methods, Social Foundations and Measurement and Evaluation 
with an associated field experience each year as compared to 
no students prior to the initiation of the project. This 
pattern will be continued in 1988-89 and increased to 300 
students, one half the eligible students, in 1989-90. 

2. AS can be seen in Appendix E, the university has affirmed 
the principle and intent of block scheduling to facilitate 
the implementation of structured field experiences. 

3a. The university has released four university faculty as 

field-experience liaisons to suppoic the CITE Project. Th^ 
Provost (Academic Vice President) has agreed to provide 
funding for five university liaisons beginning in the Fall 
of 1988. 

3b. The funding of a half-time coordinator of CITE pre-student 
teaching field experiences as well as a graduate assistant 
have been approved by the Provost and Academic Vice 
Prejident for 1988-89. F\irthermore , the structured field 
experience program has been allocated $15,000 from the 
Provost's Development Fund to support its activities. 

3c. A new position, an Associate Dean for Teacher Education, 

whose role will include the development and coordination of 
clinical and field experie ces, has been requested for 
1988-89 but has yet to be funded. 

There is a strong likelihood that the project will continue 
to grow in size, scope, ar quality. The institutionalization of 
structural elements- -coor ^nator, liaisons and budgetary support 
for project activities--is a promising development* The creation 
of a teacher education administrator, although not yet a reality, 
remains a reasonable probability. The interview data with key 
administrators demonstrate the high level of spiritual supports 
from that group. In addition, plans for new project activities 
include a seminar for teachers on reflection and decision-mcking, 
a block program for honors students, and a scheme to take an 
elementary and secondary education block and house it in a 
district school testify to the vitality of the project. Another 
illustration of project vitality is the creation of a research 
group of eight CITE faculty, K-12 ceachers, student teaching 
supervisors, and outside consultants to investigate and develop a 
model of teacher reflection that can be used in research and in 
staff development. 
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Given the financial support provided by the university, the 
high level of administrative approval: and the vitality of the 
CITE program beyond federal support, the likelihood of continued 
development is high as is the optimism of participating 
personnel • 

VII. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION/FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

Collaboration fo-r the improvement of Teacher Education, 
(CITE) has as its purpose to improve the professional core of a 
large teacher education program at Eastern Michigan University, a 
program that recommends over 1000 initial elementary and 
secondary education teaching certificates each year. The CITE 
program consists of three key elements that together define its 
innovative character, (1) the integration of contemporary 
research into a newly revised teacher education program, 
specifically into three core courses (Curriculum and Methods, 
Measurement and Evaluation, and Social Aspects of Teaching), (2) 
the development of a set of collaboratively designed field 
experience activities that are based on the contemporary 
research, and (3) the creation of collaborative roles and 
structures that will elevate and enhance i:he relationships 
between the university and four K-12 districts --Ann Arbor, 
Lincoln, Ypsilanti and Willow Run. These four districts were 
chosen because a majority of EMU students complete their field, 
experience in them and the districts represent a mix of ethnicity 
and urban and subvirban environments. The CITE Program has 
successfully implemented these key elements over a 3-year period, 
(1985-1988). 

Implementation Results 

1. Through a collaborative process, research findings were 
identified and inserted into the three core co\irses. 

2. Again through a collaborative process, research-based field 
experiences were developed and integrated into the course 
requirements of tliree courses. 

3. New collaborative roles and structures were created: 

a. A block schedule was developed and implemented to 
permit students in CITE to attend a participating 
teacher's classroom for one morning a week and to be 
released for one week in the latter portion of the 
semester to teach a mini-xinit in the participating 
teacher' s classroom. 

b. Four university liaison faculty were chosen to act as 
"linking agents" to facilitate two-way communication 
between the university teaching faculty in the tiiree 
core courses and the participating K-12 teachers. 

c. A CITE Advisory Board was created to provide input and 
make program decisions. 
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Outcome Questions and Results 

Quggtign I' How has CITE developed students^ refl^i^ctive 

pedagogical thinking and how have stiiidents reacted to their 
experiences in CITE? 

Prior to assessing pedagogical thought, the project staff 
had to design an assessment procedure and coding scheme that 
could measure it. A major unanticipated outcome of the project 
was the development of the TAXONOMY 0? TEACHER REFLECTIVE 
THINKING th^'^t consists of ten categories, including three 
simple /complex si^b* categorical distinctions. The taxonomy ranges 
from Level l,"No description of an instructional event", to Level 
3, "Description of an instructional event using pedagogical 
language/' to Level 7, "Explanation of an instructional event 
using moral/ethical reasoning" at the apex of the hierarchy. 
Through an analysis of interviews and ioxirnal entries, it was 
determined that most CITE students were able to describe and 
correctly label instructional events using one or more examples 
of pedagogical language (Level 3). All but one of the 16 average 
or above average students were operating at Level 5 where they 
explained events using pedagogical principles. Six brighter 
students showed evidence of Level 6 by referring to conditions in 
their explanations. 

The CITE students expressed satisfaction with the blocked 
pattern of classes with its associated field experience. They 
were highly satisfied with the field experience and their 
opportunity to collaborate with a participating K-12 teacher. 
The teaching week, although stressful for the students « was 
judged as important in forcing them to assume the mantle of a 
teacher in a realistic way« 

Question 2: Hqvj have participating K-12 teachers redefined their 
roles as teacher educators and how have thev reacted to their 
experiences in CITE? 

The evaluation results from questionnaires and interviews 
involving K-12 participating teachers suggest that they came to 
see themselves as partners in teacher education* They took their 
role seriously in helping teacher education students to complete 
assignments with special attention to preparing and teaching a 
mini -unit during the teaching week. In regard to CITE, the K-12 
teachers overwhelmingly believed rhat they benefitted trom 
participation and that their role in the process was valued by 
university faculty. 
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Quggtign 3; Hov have CITE professors modified their thinking and 

practice regarding tihe use of field experiences and research in 
teacher education? 

Improvements over the life of the project were noted in the 
clarity of field activity assignments and their integration into 
coTirses. However, the evaluation results suggest there was only 
incremental progress by professors in viewing field experiences 
not only as an environment to observe and apply educational 
research about teaching, learning and schooling, but also as a 
laboratorv for ref lection- in-action. 

In regard to the research content in the courses, greater 
understanding of reflective thought has led to more explicit 
teaching of reflection in the curriculum coxirse. In the final 
semester of CITE, the three courses were functioning better to 
provide not only technical skills for teaching but also social 
and diagnostic insights for making context-based decisions. Some 
progress occurred in the level of collaboration among faculty 
teaching in the three core courses, although the eoal of 
correlated teaching of cross-cutting concepts in the three 
coTirses was not yet a reality. 

question 4i How has the CITE project been institutionalized? 

In a real sense, institutionalization of roles and 
structures is the most difficult outcome to realize because 
success requires additional resources. However, in the case of 
CITE, the institutionalization objectives were fully realized. 
University resoiirces were secured to replace the federal funding 
with an extra measure included. For 1988-89, a half-time CITE 
coordinator and a graduate assistant position have beex^ funded, 
the number of university liaisons was increased from four to 
five, and the project was given $15,000 for supplies, services, 
materials and travel expenses. 

Futua^e Developments 

One of the measures of the vitality of an innovation is the 
level of creativity that remains after it becomes accepted in the 
environment. Given that standard* CITE scores well« Workable 
and practical plans have been made for 1988-89 in a number of 
outcome areas* In regard to enhancing student reflective 
thinking, the TAXONOMY OF TEACHER REFLECTIVE THOUGHT will be 
further refined and developed through the analysis of additionc.1 
interviews with Fall, 1983 CITE students and with two groups of 
experienced teachers. A refined structured interview form will 
be created to improve the validity and reliability of the 
responses. Plans are being made tc present the taxonomy at AACTE 
and AERA and to write on article on the theme of reflection for 
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sxibmission to the Journal of Teacher Education . The 
instructional theory that undergirds the taxonomy will be used by 
three of the CITE faculty as the fundamental J.ntegrating 
principle of the program as they teach the Curriculum course* 
Social Foundations and Measurement faculty will be encouragec to 
explore the application of the taxonony in their courses. 

In regard to teacher development, a half -day Sympciium on 
Reflection is planned for the Fall for both K-12 teachers and 
^oniversity faculty. A two-credit Seminar on Reflection will also 
be offered wilJi the university awarding a partial scholarship for 
20 CITE teachers. During both experiences, university and school 
faculty will present research-based content and discuss how the 
content relates to reflective decision making. The taxonomy will 
be examined as an instrument for the analysis of reflective 
thought. 

In regard to universi-^y faculty development, the symposium 
has been mentioned. Of great importance is the plan to implement 
one or more cross -cutting concepts such as competency testing or 
mastery learning and teach it in a correlated manner in the three 
courses. We expect to see a greater spirit of collaboration that 
will communicate to students that the three -course pattern has 
curxiculiom as well as scheduling benefits. 

In regard to further institutionalization, the CITE block 
program will be offered to honors students for the first time in 
the Winter, 1969 and is likely to spur additional thoughts on 
enhancement as the brightest students at EMU reflect on teaching 
from the illuminating platform that CITE provides. Finally, we 
have an ambitious goal to teach the three CITE courses on-site at 
a F"irticipating elementary or secondary school in Fall, 1989. If 
we ^re successful , it will permit us to leap forward toward a new 
level of collaboration between the university and the K-12 
schools . 

VIIJ. IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

Our experience with CITE has brought us many understandings 
related to collaboration; the use of research, field experiences, 
teacher reflection, and change. The implications of our insights 
for improving teacher education are listed below. 



1. CREATION OF A DEVELOPMENTAL TAXONOMY OF REFLECTIVE 
PEDAGOGICAL THINKING (Simmons, Sparks, Pasch, Starko, & 
Colton, 1988) HAS OCCURRED. 

While concern for t.eacher thinking and reflection is 
widespread today, no one uses these terms with any precise, 
shared meaning, and there is little available in the 
literature which suggests how teacher educators might foster 
such goals in teacher candidates. The categorical framework 
developed by the CITE evaluation team is based on the 
language acquisition, conceptual development, and teacher 
thinking literature* It has been used here to assess the 
levels of pedagogical thinking demonstrated in student 
Critical Incident Interviews and Teaching Week Reflective 
Journals. Inter-rater reliability and the instrument's 
ability to discriminate among high/average /low teacher 
candidates were both promising* Further research is planned 
by the CITE team with novice and experienced teachers. 

2. SPECIFIC, DIGNIFIED ROLES/AREAS OF EXPERTISE FOR EACH GROUP 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION COLLABORATION EFFORTS NEED TO BE 
CLEARLY IDENTIFIED. 

Two different but valid views-- (a) \iniversity faculty's 
knowledge of research and theory, and (b) classroom 
teacher's knowledge of pupil, ciirricular, and comm\inity 
contextual influences on instruction -- have been brought 
toget^^er in CITE through the Taxonomy's recognition of the 
importance of both aspects to instructional decision .naking. 
Thus, the goal of reflection bridges the two "ca.nps." 

3. THE VIEW OF EFFECTIVE TEACHiNG AS CONTEXTUAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
DECISION-MAKING SHOWS PROMISE FOR UNIFYING THE VARIOUS 
CURRICULAR COMPONENTS AND PHILOSOPHIES WHICH HAVE UNTIL NOW 
EXISTED AS SEPARATE ENTITIES IN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 
Teaching research-based practices in Curriculum courses is 
not enoi'gh. Students need to see Social Foundations as 
providing knowledge of contextual factors and a critical 
spirit for teacher reflection and Measurement and Evaluatiot. 
as providing a set of technical data gathering/analyses 
tools for decisions about practice. 

4. UNIVERSITY - SCHOOL DISTRICT COLLABORATION EFFORTS NEED TO 
HAVE A SHARED TASK AS A FOCUS (not just trust and shared 
piirposes ) • 

CITE built trust and commitment through the relatively 
simple tasks of creating a research-based pre-student 
teaching program. The more complex task of develop xng 
reflection emerged as we collaborated to refine our 
outcomes . 
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PREFERENCE SHOULD BE GIVEN IN EXTERNAL -FUNDING DECISIONS TO 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS WHICH HAVE ALREADY INITIATED 
CHANGE ON AN INTERNAL BASIS. 

EMU had already made a change in its program that enabled 
rhree courses to be taught in a block and had stated a need 
for the use of research and improved pre-student teaching. 
Such prior change efforts create a more promising culture 
and readiness for innovation and demonstrate local 
commitment to change before external resources are awarded* 

SUCCESSFUL DISSEMINATION REGARDING AN INNOVATION INVOLVES 
INFORMAL. CULTURAL, AND PERSONAL STRATEGIES AS WELL AS MORE 
TYPICAL, FORMAL COMMUNICATION VEHICLES. 

In the case of the CITE Project, administrator interview 
data revealed the unexpected way in which the enthusiasm and 
satisfaction of CITE students was influential in developing 
greater respect for the University's teacher education 
program. Students had praised CITE in their contacts with 
professors in the wider xini varsity community. (CITE 
students took courses in these other departments as part of 
their liberal arts and teaching mai or/minor preparation. ) 
This greater respect for the up-to-date research base and 
academic integrity of teacher preparation was helpful when 
teacher education policies were voted on by University 
groups and when future internal funding decisions were made 
for Year 4. Similarly, attention to Project celebrations 
(e.g. end-of -semester parties for all participants) and 
ac)cnowledging the role of piiblic school personnel (e.g. a 
newspaper ad in a local paper after the 1988 AACTE Award for 
the Use of Research in a Teacher Educ^ition Program was won) 
were extremely powerful in fostering widespread awareness of 
the Project, its positive impact, and participant pride. 

THE USE OF COLLABORATIVE, DATA-FOCUSED ACTION RESEARCH 
EXPERIENCES AS A VEHICLE FOR FACULTY DEVELOPMENT IS VERY 
PROMISING. 

In this case, a faculty and toacher team spent 15-20 hovirs 
developing a categorical framework to distinguish levels of 
pedagogical thinking in teachers. A significant amount of 
time was spent examining transcripts of student "Critical 
Incident" interviews for a stratified sample 
(high/average/low) of students. This process piovoked a 
rich dialogue concerning what students were/weren't 
learning, instructional strategies, student evaluation 
criteria, etc. This experience was unparalleled for the 
individuals participating as well as extremely helpful in 
developing a team of CITE participants who now have a 
generally shared view of curricular goals related to the 
Project. The same experience in a very short, one hour 
version was successfully used with the Project Advisory 
Board to build readiness for revising the field experience 
activities and developing ideas related to a Seminar on 
Reflection for Project teachers during Year 4. 
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A GREATER KNOWLEDGE -BASE AND POSITIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD THE 
USE OF RESEARCH IN TEACHER PREPARATION NEEDS TO 3E GRADUALLY 
DEVELOPED IN MOST TEACHER EDUCATORS IN THIS COUNTRY. 
For *those teacher educators without recent preparation and 
who work in colleges/universities with a great emphasis on 
faculty teaching and service, there is little tirtie and 
readiness for reading the research literature, thoughtfully 
and confidently using it in prepararion programs, and doing 
their own research in teacher education or school settings. 
Professional organizations, individuals, and federal funding 
agencies all share responsibility for speedily addressing 
this problem in a dignified and coordinated fashion. Due ro 
the staff development programs available in some school 
settings, public school teachers are much more knowledgeable 
regarding effective teaching research than are teacher 
education faculty in the region. This situation not only 
results in weaker teacher preparation programs but also lack 
of faculty confidence for collaborating outside the walls of 
die ivory tower. 
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CITE PROJECT- --Year 3 & Followup Data Collection (9/87) 
Student Informed Consent & Information Sheet - - - continued 



CITE PROJECT STUDENT INFORMATION CARD- - -page 




NAME: 

last 
THIS YEAR: 



STUDENT NUMBER:^ 



first m.i. 

. THIS TERM (check one): Fall Winter 



Spring 



STUDENT INFORMED CONSENT 



The federally- funded CITE Project is a three-year attempt to improve and 
investigate teacher education at Eastern Michigan University and in the Ann 
Arbor, Lincoln, Willow Run, and Ypsilanti School Districts. The project 
focuses on: (1) strengthening the campus • field and cross course integration 
of the teacher education program, (2) developing collaboration between the 
university and classroom-based teacher educators, and (3) increasing the use of 
research on effective teaching/learning in the campus courses and field 
experience actitivies in which EMU sfjdents participate. 

As such, we are interested in program evaluation data gathered from all of 
the CITE Project participants — EMU students, professors, classroom teacher 
educators, and CITE Project administrators — in order to learn more about how 
to improve this and other teacher education programs for the future. 

Consistent with University policy, we ask that you sign this consent form 
to signify that we have informed you of the purposes of these CITE Project data 
collection activities and of the voluntary conditions of your participation. 

During the semester in which you take CITE Project courses, ypu will be 
asked to complete a 20 minute concept\ial levels instrument at field experience 
orientation » a 20 minute written questionnaire about your experiences and 
satisfaction at the end of the semester, and to participate in a 10 minute 
"think aloud" interview during the last week of classes. In addition, the 
Project Evaluation Staff will review the mini-unit lessons "think aloud" 
Journal entries which you do as part of your course assignments fox* your CUR 
304/305 cour$e. We are also interested in obtaining permission for the CITE 
Project to access your university records to determine your overall CPA, etc. 



I understand why I am being asked to participate in program 
evaluation activities sponsored by the Eastern Michigan 
Department of Teacher Education. My signature indicates 
that I have consented to voluntarily participate undev the 
conditions outlined above. 

signature 

date 



THANK YOU CITE Project Evaluation Staff 
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COUABORATION 
FOR THE 
IMPROVEME^!T OF 
TEACHER tOUCATlON 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



PLEASE HELP US LEARN MORE ABOUT YOUR EXPERIENCE IN THE CITE PROJECT BY 
THOUGHTFULLY AND HONESTLY ANSWERING THE QUESTIONS BELOW. YOUR SPECIFIC ANSWERS 
WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL FROM BOTH YOUR COURSE INSTRUCTORS AND CLASSROOM 
TEACHER EDUCATOR. THANK YOU!! 



Name: 



Semester: 



Field experience teacher's name:. 
School District: 



School Building: 



On the average, hov much time did you spend talking with your field 
experience teacher per visit to the school? How much time did you wish that 
you could have talked to her/him? Check one answer in each column. 



actual 



what I would 
have preferred 



A. average # of minutes during the 


( ) 


0- 


■15 


( ) 


0- 


■15 


mini -unit teaching week 


( ) 


16- 


•30 


( ) 


16- 


■30 




( ) 


31- 


•45 


( ) 


31- 


•45 




( ) 


46 


+ 


( ) 


46 


+ 


B. average # of minutes during the 


( ) 


0- 


■15^ 


( ) 


0- 


•15 


rest of the semester 


( ) 


16- 


•30 


( ) 


16 


■30 




( ) 


31 


-45 


( ) 


31 


■45 




( ) 


46 


+ 


( ) 


46 


+ 



C. any comments? 



(D-A. How satisfied were you with the Quality of interaction you had with your 
field experience teacher? Circle one number. 



extremely 

unsatisfied 
1 2- 



extremely 
satisfied 
•5 6 



2-B. any comments? 
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cm PROJECT- --Years 2 & 3 Data Collection - , 

Student Questtonnalre 
page 2 

(2)-A. Vould you recommend that your field experience teacher be included in the 
CITE Project next semester? Circle one answer. 

yes no not sure 

3-B. any comments? 



For each CITE course, identify which two assignments made by your 
professors were most! valuable in terms of vour own learning as a prospective 
teacher? Explain brielly what you learned from each, [do not include the 
mini-unit teaching week assignment] 

ED? 340-Measurgment: & Evaluation course: 

A. -name of the assignment: ^ 

-what I learned: 



-name of the assignment: 
-what I learned: 



SFC 328-Soclal Asoftct^s of Teaching course! 

C. -name of the assignment: 

-what I learned: 



D. -name of the assignment:, 
-what I learned: 



CUR 304/3Q5-Curriculum & Methods course: 

E. -name of the assignment: 

-what I learned: 



-name of the assignment: 
-what I learned: 
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CITE PROJECT- --Years 2 & 3 Data Collection 1 ^iT^"^ • ^ 

Student: Oueationnalrc 

©•A. How well did the topics/concepts from your 3 CITE courses relate to each 
other ? Circle one number. 

extremely extremely 
unrelated interrelated 

1 2 3-- 4 5 6 

5-B. any comments? 



5-C. How well did the topics/concepts from your 3 CITE courses relat:e to what 
vou saw and did in vour field experience school and classroom ? Circle one 
number . 

extremely extremely 
unrelated interrelated 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

5-D. any comments? 



^ Please indicate your decree of satisfaction with the following aspects of 
your participation in the CITE Project. Circle one nximber for each item. 



E. 



extremely 

dissatisfied 
1 2- 



3-, 



.--4-. 



overall quality of your three CITE 

camptis courses 
overall quality of your CITE field 

experience placement 
clarity of communication from CITE 

staff regarding your participation 

in the project 
clarity of assigned pre-student teaching 

activities (in pink/blue/yellow booklet) 
quality of instruction/support/guidance 

•from your campus professors in preparing 

your mini -unit lessons 
quality of instruction/support/guidance 

from your classroom teacher educator 

in preparing your mini -unit lessons 
level of shared purpose and focus among 

people involved in your CITE campus 

courses and the field experience 



(CTE) 



extremely 
satisfied 

2 3 
2 3 
2 3 



3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 



6 
6 
6 

6 
6 



What have been the main benefits for vou Dersonallv of participating in the 
CITE Project? Explain briefly. 
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CITE PROJECT- --Years 2 & 3 Data Collection 
Student Questionnaire 
page 4 



(2) What do you see as the maior strengths of the CITE Project? Explain 
briefly. 



What do you see as the maior weaknesses of the CITE Project? Explain 
briefly. 



When you were preparing and implementing your mini-unit lesson, what topics 
do vou wish that vou had known more about? Explain briefly. 



Olj^ Overall, how do you feel about your participation in the CITE Project? 
Circle one number. 

extremely extremely 
dissatisfied . satisfied 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



THANK YOU AGAIN FOR YOUR TIME & COOPERATION 
IN ANSWERING THESE QUESTIONS!! 



CITE PROJECT- --Year 3 Data Collection 

STUDENT CRITICAL INCIDENTS "THINK ALOUD" INTERVIEW 

(7/87) 



Directions for administering: 

-Individual interviews to be conducted by project evaluation staff 
-Fall 1987 sampling to Include 12 students (2 strong, average, & weak 



students nominated by each professor from the elementary and t'le 
secondary level curriculum courses); Winter 1988 complete (100%) 
sample to be used 



-interviews to be audio taped 

-interviews to be conducted at the end of each semester after the teaching 

week has been completed 
-v\je probing questions & ask for specifics as appropriate 
-approximately 10 - 15 minutes needed to administer 



Have the student read before hand & answer anv questions which occur: 



One way to study teaching is to focus on the teacher's thinking 

processes before, during, and after instruction. Analyzing what 
teachers think about and what the sources of these ideas are has 
been fruitful both for teachers themselves and for researchers. 

In this case, we are interested in vour thinking at the conclusion 

of your campus courses and field experience this semescer. As ve 
have said to you before, at this point of your pre-student 
teaching preparation as a teacher, we are not particularly 
interested in evaluating your initial teaching performances with 
actual pupils. Rather, we are interested in how vou think about 
concepts, issues, and eTnericnces related to glassro om t;ftachlng . 

In this case, ea. Ly field experience such as occiirs in the CITE 
Project is regarded as an opportunity for you to further 
understand, apply, and experiment with concepts you have learned 
in your campus courses and vice versa. For this reason, the 
types of teacher thinking processes that occur in your mind are a 
central focus of this CITE Student Critical Incident "Think 
Aloud" Interview being conducted after the end-of- semester 
teaching week. 

Your answers will not be part of your course grades They are being 
analyzed as part of the CITE research project. 



AAA**** * J ^ A*)fc ******** AA***AA** * * ***** ** ** A A A ■ * * A A A A A * A * A A *^ 



A **** A A * A A kk ikii t 



— turn the page over & turn on the cape recorder — 
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COLLABORATION 
FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



J 



CLASSROOM TEACHER EDUCATOR 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

FALL, 1987 



PLEASE HELP US LEARN MOEIE ABOUT YOUR EXPERIENCE IN THE CITE PROJECT BY 
THOUGHTFULLY AND HONESTLY ANSWERING THE QUESTIONS BELOW. YOUR SPECIFIC ANSWERS 
WILL HELP US TO IMPROVE WHAT OCCURS IN TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAHS SUCH AS THE 
CITE PROJECT. AS A KEY PARTICIPANT IN THE PROJECT, YOUR PERSPECTIVES ARE VERY 
IMPORTANT. THANK YOU FOR RESPONDING!! 



Name: 



School Building: 



Semester: 

School District: 



How many years have you been a classroom teacher (including this year)? 

Indicate below with a check how much staff development or graduate class 
exposure you've had in each of the indicated topic areas 



none 



aware - 

ness 



10 - 20 



more than 

20 hrs. 



peer observation/coaching 
classroom action research 
M. Htinter effective teaching 
cultural aspects of educ. 
classroom measurement/eval . 

Semesters in which you have participated in the CITE Project (circle all that 
apply): Y^ar 1 XfijijL-Z Year 3 : 

Fall 1985 Fall 1986 Fall 1987 

Winter 1986 Winter 1987 Winter 1988 



SCHOOL DISTRICT 



UNIVERSITY CQLL^ORATTON IN THE CI TE TEACHER EDUCATION 



To what extent do you think each of these groups listed below has 
benefitted from participating In the CITE Project? Circle a number for each 
group . 



A. 
B. 
C, 
D. 
E. 
F, 



' has not 
benefitted 
1 2- 



EMU teacher education program 
EKU faculty In teacher education 
CITE Project (university) students 
Classroom Teacher Educators ( vou ) 
classroom pupIIs In school district 
public school districts 



has benefitted 
enormously 
■5 6 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



6 * 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 
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CITE PROJECT- --Years 2 & 3 Data Ccllection 
Classroom Teacher Educators Questionnaire 
page 2 



(2) Please indicate the relative Influence you think you 've had on your CITE 
Project students* learning this semester. 

Divide 100% to show the relative balance of influence between 

you and that of the Classroom Teacher Educators. 

Ky % of influence as Classroom Teacher Educator* % 

% of influence by university professors - % 

total » 100 % 



Plesse rate the amount and qual:^.tv of collaboration occurring this semester 
between the university faculty, the CITE Project leadership, and the Classroom 
Teacher Educators in the public school settings. ("We" refers to the general 
group of Classroom Teacher Educators from the school districts involved in the 
CITE Project.) 

strongly strongly 
disagree agree 

A. We/I frequently took initiative to provide 12 3 4 5 6 

input to the Project leadership. 

B. Our /my input has been actively sought by 1 2 3 4 5 6 

the Project leadership. 

C. I believe our /my input has been taken 1 2 3 4 5 6 

seriously by the Project leadership. 

D. We/I had frequent opportunity to 1 2 3 4 5 6 

communicate with the xmiversity 
faculty . 

E. Our/my communication with the university 1 2 3 4 5 6 

faculty has been very satisfactory. 

F. On an overall basis, I am very satisfied 1 2 3 4 5 6 

with the CITE Project collaboration. 



USE OF FTEU) EXPFl^TirwrF IN THE CITE TEACHER muCATTON PROJECT: 

Based on what your CITE student said and did during her/his field 
experience time in your classroom, in what ways does she/he seem to be... 
A. especially veil prepared by the CITE Program campxis courses in the areas of 
curriculum/instruction, social/cultural foundations, and 
measurement/evaluation? 



B. especially poorlv prepared by the CITE Program campus courses in these sane 
areas? 



CITE PROJECT- --Years 2 & 3 Data Collection 
Classroom Teacher Educators Questionnaire 
page 3 

(5)-A. Outside of scheduling changes, how much (if at all) did you change what 
or how vQu tauyht pupils in vour classroom because of the presence or influence 
of your CITE student? Circle one response. 

no changes many changes 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

5-B. If you made some changes, what specifically did yOu change? Briefly 
explain. Check here ( ) if you did not make any changes. 



5-C. If you made some changes, how do/did you feel about making these 

changes? Circle one rumber. Check here ( ) if you did not make any 

changes . 

extremely extremely 
unsatisfied satisfied 

^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 



During your CITE student's field experience time, to what extend was it 



CIT'S field experience assignments? 


Check one answer 


in each column. 




actual 


what I would 




time 


hey? pr?f?nr9<J 


A. average # of minutes during the 


( ) 0-15 


( ) 0-15 


mlnl-tmlt teaching week 


( ) 16-30 


( ) 16-30 




( ) 31-45 


( ) 31-45 




( ) 46 + 


( ) 46 + 


B. average # of minutes during the 


( ) 0-15 


( ) 0-15 


rest of the semester 


( ) 16-30 


( ) 16-30 




( ) 31-45 


( ) 31-45 




( ) 46 + 


( ) 46 + 



C. If you and/or your CITE student wanted more time tc conference, what 
would be a practical and acceptable way (to you) for that to be arranged? 



What three topics did you talk most about during such chats or 
conferences . . . 

A. During the mini-unit teaching week? 
1- 

2- 
3- 

B. During the rest of the semester? 
1- 

2- 
3- 
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For each CITE course, identify which two assignments made by campus 
professors appeared to be most valuable in terms of vour CITE student's own 
learning as a prospective teacher? Explain briefly what you think she/he 
learned from each, [do n2£ include the mini-unit teaching week assignment] 

EPP 340 -Measuremen t & Evaluation course: 

A. -name of the assignment 

-what she/he learned: 



-name of the assignment:, 
-what she/he learned: 



SFC 328 -Social Aspe cts of Teaching course: 

C. -name of the assignment: 

-what she/he learned: ^ 



D. -name of the assignment: 
-what she/he learned: 



CUR 304/30 5 -Curriculum & Methods course: 
E. -name of the Aa&±pmttrMi: 
-what she/he learned: 



-name of the assignment: 
-what she/he learned: 
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GENERAL ISSUES CQNCERNTNC THE CITE PROJECT: 

In your opinion, what was the most satisfying aspect of your participation 
in the CITE Project? Briefly explain. 



(T^ In your opinion, what was the least satisfying aspect of your participation 
in the CITE Project? Briefly explain. 



Overall, how do you feel about yoxir participation in the CITE Project? 
Circle one number. 

extremely extremely 
dissatisfied satisfied 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



THANK YOU AGAIN FOR YOUR TIME & COOPERATION 
IN ANSWERING THESE QUESTIONS!! 
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CITE PROJECT- --Years 2 & 3 Data Collection (7/87; revised 11/87) 
Structured Interv ^ «v Questions for Cl assroom Teachar Educators (sample) 

Directions for administering: 

-individxial interviews to be conducted by Project Evaluation Staff 
-two groups to be selectively sampled on 100% (target) basis: 

(1) Ye^r 1 design team CTEs still participating in CITE Project (this 

group represents maxifl-um project collaboration and ownership) 

(2) CTEs who have received peer coaching and effective teaching 

training as part of their own district staff development program 
(this group represents maximum project content knowledge) 
-interviews to be audiotaped 

-interv-'ws to be conducted near the end of winter 1988 semester 
-use probing questions & ask for specifics as appropriate 
-emphasize that the interview questions focus on their opinions, 

experiences, and perceptions of the CITE Project 
-approximately 30 - 45 minutes needed to administer 



1. Understand ing of the CITE Project Innovation 

a. How would you explain to a friend in another school what the CITE 

Project is all about? What are its essential features? 

b. What should be the expected student outcomes for a CITE student 

because of participating in the project? [compared to other 
teacher preparation programs] 

c. If you were involved in years 1 or 2, how would you say that the CITE 

Project has changed since then? 



2. Perceptions & ExDertanceg with Campus - Field TE Program Collaboration: 

a. What can the campus part of the TE program contribute most to a CITE 

student's learning? what can the field part of the TE program 
contribute most? 

b. What problems can occur in campus - field TE program collaboration? 

c. What have been the actxial benefits for the university and the EMU 

professors due to this CITE Project collaboration? What have 
been the actual costs and difficulties occurring for them? 

d. What have been the actual benefits for the school districts, the 

classroom teacher educators, and other people there due to this 
CITE Project collaboration? What have been the actual costs and 
difficulties occurring for them? 

e. What suggestions do you have for strengthening campus - field TE 

program collaboration in the future? 

3. Perceptions & Experie nces with the Use of Research in TE Programs; 

a. How can educational research be useful to a classroom teacher? How can 

it be useful in a teacher education program? 

b. How can using educationa'' research in the classroom be problematic? 

How can it be prol^ematic to use it in a teacher education 
program? 

c. What has been the extent of your own participation in any educational 

research efforts other than CITE? 

d. What professional journals do you read at least semi -regularly? 




CITE PROJECT- - -Years 2 & 3 Data Collection 

Structrured Tnfiirvtiiv Questions for Classsroom Teacher Educators (sample) 
page 2 



4. Perceptions & Experiences with the Use of Field Experience In TE Program: 

a. What previous experience ha'^e you had in working as a classroom teacher 

educator? [number ot years? kinds of roles?] 

b. How did the EMU strident *s presence in your classroor influence what or 

how you taught your classroom pupils? 

c. How did the CITE field experience influence yotir EML student's... 

(1) pedagogical knowledge? 

(2) teaching performance? 

(3) attitudes? 

(4) reflective thinking habits? 

d. What did the EKU students seem to be learning from the CITE field 

experience that was problematic or negative? 



5. Concentual Integration Across TE Program 

a. What links do you see among the ideas or concepts taught in the three 

CITE campus courses? [ask for a few examples] 

b. What did you do in your own classroom teaching and/or disctission of 

field experience assignments to help your CITE student see and 
tinders tand the Inner- connections among the thre^ CITE courses 
thev were takiny on campus? 

c. What did you do in your own classroom teaching and/or discxxssion of 

field experience assignments to help your CITE student see and 
tinderstand the inner -con nections becween their campus courses and 
their field experience with you? 

d. you talked with the Project liaison and other CITE Project classroom 

teacher educators, what special problems were occurring out in 
the schools regarding the conceptual integration of the CITE TE 
program? 

6. Examples o f Pedagogical Thinking bv the CITE Student & the CTE 

a. Select one of the CITE field experience assignments and "think aloud" 

for me about how you would carry it out yourself. What would 
ycu think about as you were doing it in your school situation? 

b. What differences did you notice existing between your pedagogical 

thinking as a experienced teacher and that of your CITE student 
\itio is Just learning to be a teacher? [ask for a few examples] 

c. Select a field experience incident in which your CITE student was 

floundering or puzzled. From your perspective, why was the 
student having difficulty? What could you say or do to help the 
CITE student learn from this experience? 
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CITE PROJECT... Years 2 & 3 Data Collaction (3/87; revised 7/87; 11/87) 
Campus Profesgora/Liaigons Quggtipnnalie 

Directions for administering: 

-complete (100%) sample to be ujed 

-questionnaires to be distributed by Project Coordinator and completed at 

the end of each semester 
-approximately 10 - 15 minutes needed to administer 

PLEASE HELP US LEARN MORE ABOUT YOUR EXPERIENCE IN THE CITE PROJECT BY 
THOUGHTFJILY AND HONESTLY ANSWERING THE QUESTIONS BELOW. YOUR SPECIFIC ANSWERS 
WILL HELP US TO IMPROVE WHAT OCCURS IN TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS SUCH AS THE 
CITE PROJECT. AS A KEY PARTICIPANT III THE PROJECT, YOUR PERSPECTIVES ARE VERY 
IMPORTANT. THANK YOU FOR RESPONDING! ! 

Semester : Year: 



Are you also a llason to one of the partlclpantlng school districts? Circle 
one answer: yes no 

Semesters in which you have participated in the CITE Project (circle all that 
apply): ^ Year 2 Year 3 : 

Fall 1985 Fall 1986 Fall 1987 

Winter 1986 Winter 1987 Winter 1988 

SCHOOL DISTRICT - UNIVERSITY CQUABQRATTQW TN THE CTTE TEACHER EDUCATTOW 

fRQgRAM: 

To what extent do you think eac^ of these groups listed below has 
benefitted from participating in the CITE Project? Circle a number for each 
group. 

has not has benefitted 
benefitted enormously 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

A. EMU teacher education program 12 3 4 5 6 

B. EHU faculty in teacher education (you) 1 2 3 4 5 6 

C. CITE Project (university) students 1 2 3 4 5 6 

D. Classroom Teacher Educators ( CTEs ^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 

E. classroom pupIIs in school district 12 3 4 5 6 

F. public ^school districts 12 3 4 5 6 



© Please indicate the relative influence you think Xfili've had on your CITE 
Project students' learning this semester. 

Divide 100% to show the relative balance of influence between 

you and that of the Classroom Teacher Educators. 

My % of influence as university professor - % 

% of influence by Classroom Teacher Educators - % 

total - 100 % 



CITE PROJECT- - -Years 2 & 3 Data Collection 
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(D Pleasa rate the amoMnt and Quality of collaboration occurring this semester 
betweat the university faculty, the CITE Project leaders^hip , and the Classroom 
Teacher Educators in the public school settings. ("We" refers to the EMO 
Teacher Education Department faculty working on the CITE Project.) 

strongly strongly 
disagree *g"« 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

A. We/I frequently took initiative to provide 1 2 3 4 5 6 

input to the Project leadership. 

B. Our/my input has been actively sought by 1 2 3 4 5 6 

the Project leadership. 

C. I believe our/my input has been taken 1 2 3 4 5 6 

seriously by the Project leadership. 

D. We/I had frequent opportunity to 1 2 3 4 5 6 

communicate with the Classroom 
Teacher Educators (CTEs) . 

E. Owc/my communication with the Classroom 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Teacher Educators has been very 
satisfactory. 

F. On an overall basis, I am very satisfied 1 2 3 4 5 6 

with the CITE Project collaboration. 

GENERAL IS STTE<; CQNCERNTWfi THR CTTB PROJECT 

© In your opinion, what was the mftot^ gAt:tafvtng aspect of your participation 
in the CITE Project? Briefly explain. 



d) In your opinion, what was the l^ast sat:^sfvtng aspect of your participation 
in the CITE Project? Briefly explain. 



Overall, how do you feel about your participation in the CITE Project? 
Circle one n\imber. 

extremely extremely 
dissatisfied satisfied 
1 2 3 4 5- 6 



THANK YOU AGAIN FOR YOUR TIME & COOPERATION 
IN ANSWERING THESE QUESTIONS! ! 



CTTE PROJECT" -YMrs 2 & 3 D*t« Collection (3/87; revised 7/87; 11/87) 
ggl^yj"?..,^;" ^^n^^^"^ Prof. MOT. ^.UiS^nS 

Dlrttctlons for administering: i..^*.^^ 
!tnd~idual inte r-riews to be conducted by project evaluator 
-conplete (100%) •emple to be used 

-interviews to be sudiotaped ..™.fitt.r 
-interviews to be conducted near the end of each "master 
-u*. probing questions & ask for specifics as appropriate 

-approximately 30 - 45 jj™^",;**^*^ J'',:'^;^^^^^^ answers have not 

.slcin auicklv Over questions (indicatea as ^) lor wuiwu • ^ 
-skip «l"i<=^J;y^^^^ ^\^^^ p^^^,,^ interview with people already involved in 

the CITE Project during years 1 & 2 

student at EMU wouldn't? [expected student outcomes] 
< If you were involved in years 1 or 2. how would you say that the CITE 

Prolect has changed from then to this year? . 
A How have !if at all) your own actions or beliefs about your work as a 
^' Jlaciir Iducator'been influenced by your participation in the 

CITE Project? 

rnrmnom H UMv. with ;''™-; ^ 'i;„g^Tasy^£"ci;" th. 

★a. What can the campus part of the TE program ao "bsui 

field part of the TE program do best? 
*b What p«bleL can occur in campus-field TE P"8^«"/°^^*^«f '^^S^ 
c S;:t SIve been the actual benefits for the university a„d the EMU 

professors due to this CITE Project collaboration? have 
been the actual costs and difficulties o^<="^'^J"8 ^"^f •"^ 
d. What have been the actual benefits for the school districts and^he 
Classroom Teacher Educators and other people there due to this 
CI?E Project collaboration? What have been the actual costs and 
difficulties occurring for them? nrozram 
What suggestions do you have for strengthening campus-field TE program 
collaboration in the future? 

3. Y ^•.nn,•/. Exr r rl r n— ^^-^ ^^''^^"^ m own TF . gpvm 

in w h:^;;:::ac^w:^r^r research be useful in teacher education 

b. What cln^bHroblematic about using research in teacher education 

prosiraiiis? . . 

c. What has been the type and extent of your own participation in any 
educational research efforts (other than CITE]? 
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StTnictured Interviev Questions for C ampus Professors /Liaisons 
page 3 



5. Conceptual Tnteyration Across TE Program 

a. What activities did you participate in this semester regarding 

collaborative faculty planning across multiple sections of the 
same CITE Project course and among the three CITE project 
courses? 

b. What did you notice in class discussion and/or student assignments 

completed for your course that indicated that CITE students were 
able to link what they were learning in your class with their 
other two CITE courses? 

c. What did you do in class presentations and/or assignments to help 

students see and understand the inner-connections among the three 
CITE Project classes they were taking? 

d. What did you notice in class discussion and/or student assignments 

completed for your course that indicated that CITE students were 
able to link what they were learning in your class with their 
CITE field experience? 

e. What did you do in your class presentations and/or assignments to help 

students see and iinderstand the inner-connections between your 
campus course and their field experiences? 
f • If you served also as a liaison, what special problems did you 

encounter from discussions with classroom teacher educators and 
others out in the schools regarding the conceptxial integration of 
the CITE TE program? 
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CITE PROJECT- --Years 2 & 3 Data Collection (3/87; revised 7/87) 
Structured Intervlev Oueations for Project Administrators 

Directions for administering: 

-individual interviews to be conducted by project evaluator 
•complete (100%) sample to be used 
-interviews to be audio taped 

-interviews to be conducted near the end of each semester except Prc/Ject 

Director who is to be interviewed monthly 
-use probing questions & ask for specifics as appropriate 
-approximately 30 - 45 minutes needed to administer 



Prolcct Director- --Gcorgea M. Sparks 

1. Understanding of the CTTE Proleet Innovation 

a. How would you explain to a friend at another university what the CITE 

Project is all about? What are its essential features? 

b. What should a CITE student be like/have developed that a non-CITE 

student at EMU wouldn't? 

c. How would you say that the CITE Project has changed from years 1 & 2 

compared to this year? How has it changed from last semester to 
this one? 



2. Formative Evaluation of Progress Toward Achievement of Project Goals: 

a. What have been your particular project goals during this semester? 

during this month? 

b. To what extent have these goals been achieved? What compromises 

occxirred? What problems occurred? 

c. What are your project goals for next semester? for next month? for 

next year? 



3. Summarv of What is Being Learned: 

a. Talk about what you are learning about . . . 

(1) campus -field collaboration in the design and implementation 

of TE programs. 

(2) use of research in TE programs. 

(3) use of field experience in TE programs. 

(4) conceptual integration across TE program courses and 

campus - field components . 

(5) faculty development and program change efforts. 

(6) management of such a research and development project. 

(7) institutionalization of such an innovation. 

b. What new issues and questions now seem important with respect to the 

above topic areas? [repeat topics 1 - 7 above] 
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Structured Intervi ew Ouefltlong for Proiect Administrators 
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Project Administrator- - -Marvin Pasch 

1. Understanding of the CITE Proiect Innovation 

a. How would you explain to a friend at another university what the CITE 

Project is all about? What aze its essential features? 

b. What should a CITE student be like/have developed thp.t a non-CITE 

student at EMU vouldn^t? 

c. How would you say that the CITE Project has changed from years 1 & 2 

compared to this year? How has it changed from last semester to 
this one? 



2. Formative Evaluation of Progress Toward Aehlfevement of Project Goals ! 

a. What have been the particular project goals dxiring this semester? 

during this month? 

b. To what extent have these goals been achieved? What compromises 

occTirred? What problems occxirred? 

c. What are the project goals for next semester? for next month? for 

next year? 



3. ^MflfY fff What is Beiny Learned: 

a . Talk about what you are learning about . . . 

(1) campus -field collaboration in the design and implementation 

of TE programs. 

(2) iise of research in TE programs. 

(3) use of field experience in TE programs. 

(4) conceptxial integration across TE program courses and 

campxxs- field components. 

(5) faculty development and TE program change efforts. 

(6) management of such a research and development project. 

(7) institutionalization of such an innovation. 

b. What new issues and questions now seem important with respect to the 

above topic areas? [repeat topics 1-7 above] 
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Project Coordtnator^-^MArlfrAn Brown (1986-87) 

Amy B. Colton (1987-88) 



1. Understanding of the CTTE Project Tnnftvatton 

a. How would you explain to a friend at another university what the CITE 

Project is all about? What are its essential features? 

b. What should a CITE student be like/have developed that a non-CITE 

student at EMU wouldn't? 

c. How would you say that the CITE Project has changed fro^i years 1 & 2 

compared to this year? How has it changed from last semester to 
this one? 



2. Formative Evaluation of Progress Tav ard Aehtevement of Prolftct Goals ; 

a. What have been the particular project goals during this semester? 

during this month? 

b. To what extent have these goals been achieved? What compromises 

occurred? What problems occurred? 

c. What are the project goals for next semester? for next month? for 

next year? 



3. Summary of What Is Being Teamed: 

a. Talk about what you are learning about . . . 

(1) campus-field collaboration in the design and implementation 

of TE programs. 

(2) use of research in TE programs. 

(3) use of field experience in TE programs. 

(4) conceptual integration across TE program courses and 

campxxs- field components. 

(5) faculty development and TE program change efforts. 

(6) management of such a research and development project. 

(7) institutionalization of such an innovation. 

b. What new issues and questions now seem important with respect to the 

above topic areas? [repeat topics 1-7 above] 
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TABLE _1 : FALL '87 STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 

ELEMENTARY STUDENTS (N « 33) 



Question 



1) Time spent talking with teacher 

A. during the teaching week (actual) 
(preferred) 

# 

B. during the rest of the semester 
(actual) 

(preferred) 



mean 

1.57 
2.13 

1.80 
2.38 



S.D. 

.92 
.72 

1.02 
.91 



0-15 
(minutes) 



22 
5 



18 
3 



16-30 31-50 46+ 



9 

18 

10 
20 



1 

7 

3 
3 



3 
1 

4 
6 



3) Recommend CITE teacher be used next 
semester? 



1.40 



.77 



yes 



77% 



no 



6% 



not sure 



17Z 



2) A. Satisfaction with quality of 
Interaction. 



4.09 



1-2 5-6 
(low aatlafactlon ) 3-4 ( high satisfaction) 



1.70 



20% 



34% 



46% 



5) A. Relationship among topics from 
3 CITE courses. 



3.18 



B. Relationship between course topics 

and field experience. 4.03 



1.26 



1.22 



27% 



12% 



61% 



56% 



12% 



32% 



1' c 



Question mean 
6) Degree of satisfaction with: 

A. quality of CITE courses 3.83 

B. quality of CITE field placement 4.40 

C. clarity of communication from 

CITE staff 3.34. 

D. clarity of assigned pre-student 

teaching activities 3.31 

E. quality of Instruct lon/guldance 
from your prof e^aors In preparing 

your mlnl-urilt 3.69 

F. quality of Instruct lon/guldance 
from your clA^^room t^^cher In 
preparing your mlnl-uftlt 3.86 

G. level of shared purpose and focus 
among people Involved In courses 

and field 3.54 



11) Overall, feelings about participation 

In the CITE Project? 4.14 



J20 
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1-2 5-6 

S.D. ( low satisfaction) 3-4 ( high satisfaction) 

1.44 177. 52X 31% 

1.35 14% 29X 57% 

1.30 31% 467. 23% 

1.64 26% 51% 23% 

1.63 29% 31% 40% 

1.27 20% 46% 34% 

l.r 14% 63% 23% 

1.17 6% 54% 40% 
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SF.CONDARY STUDENTS (N " 47) 



Question mean 
1) Time spent talking with teacher 

A. during the teaching week (actual) 1.96 
(preferred) 2.56 

B. ' during the rest of the semester 

(actual) 1.80 

(preferred) 2.23 



S.D. 

1.02 
.89 

.91 
.81 



0-15 
(minutes) 



20 
5 



16-30 31-50 46+ 



22 
7 



14 
17 

13 
22 



8 
16 

9 
11 



3) Recommend CITE teacher be used next 
semester? 



77% 



no 



6% 



not sure 



17% 



2) A. Satisfaction with quality of 
Interaction. 



4.65 



1-2 5-6 
(low satisfaction) 3 4 ( high satisfaction) 



1.25 



6% 



29% 



65% 



5) A. Relationship amonn; topics from 

3 CITE courses. 3.53 

B. Relationship between course topics 

and field experience. 4.04 



1.14 
.99 



19% 
11% 



62Z 



59% 



19% 



30% 



22 
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Question mean 
6) Degree of satisfaction with: 

A. quality of CITE courses 4.11 

B. quality of CITE field placement 4.63 

C. clarity of communication from 

CITE staff 3.21 

D. clarity of assigned pre-student 

teaching activities 2.58 

E. quality of Instruction/guidance 
from your professors In preparing 

your mini-unit 3.94 

F. quality of Instruction/guidance 
from your classroom teacher In 
preparing your mlnl-unlt 4.09 

G. level of shared purpose and focus 
among people Involved In courses 

and field 3.52 



11) Overall, feelings about participation 

In the CITE Project? 4.60 
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1-2 5-6 
S.D. (low satisfaction) 3-4 (high satisfaction ) 



1.01 6% 57Z 37Z 

1.23 8% 29% 63% 

1.43 37% 42% 21% 

1.50 52% 36% 12% 

1.13 15% 49% 36% 

1.57 17% 34% 49% 

1.30 21% 54% 25% 

1.01 4% 35% 61% 



TABLE 1: WINTER '88 STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS (ELEMENTARY) 
ELEMENTARY (N = 33) 



Question 

1) Time spent talking with teacher 

A. during the teaching week (actual) 
(preferred) 

B. during the rest of the semester 
(actual) 

(preferred) 



mean 

1.87 
2.16 

1.75 
2.03 



S.D. 

.85 
.77 

.86 
.74 



(minutes) 



36% 
13% 

46% 
22% 



16-30 31-50 46+ 



46% 
67% 

39% 
56% 



12% 
10% 

9% 

19% 



6% 
10% 

6% 
3% 



3) RecoDuiiend CITE teacher be used next 
semester? 



1.15 



.50 



yes 



91% 



no 



3% 



not sure 



6% 



2) A. Satisfaction with (judllty of 
Interaction. 



4.84 



1.08 



1-2 5-6 
(low aatlafactlon) 3-A ( high satisfaction) 



6% 



22% 



72% 



5) A. Relationship among topics from 

3 CITE courses. 4.27 

B. Relationship between course topics 

and field experience. 4.69 



1.06 



,81 



6% 



58% 
39% 



36% 



Gl% 



Question mean 
6) Degree of satisfaction with: 

A. quality of CITE courses 4.87 

B. quality of CITE field placement 5.03 

C. clarity of communication from 

CITE staff 4.27 

D. clarity of assigned pre-student 
teaching activities 4.39 

E. quality of Instruction/guidance 

' from your ptof e^^ors Jn preparing 
your mlnl-uAlt 4.60 

quality of instruct lon/guldance 

from your cl^^^rbom t6Acher In 

preparing your rilnl-unlt 4.45 

G. level of shared purpose and focus 
among people Involved in courses 
and field 4.81 



11) Overall, feelings about participation 

in the CITE Project? 5.27 



JP8 



1-2 

S.D. (low satisfaction) 3-4 



.65 — 27% 

1.13 6% 12% 

1.03 3% 61% 

1.29 12% 34% 

.99 — 46% 

1.30 9% 45% 
.82 — 31% 



5-6 

( high satisfaction ) 

73% 
82% 

36% 

54% 

54% 

46% 

69% 



.71 



15% 



85% 



TABLE 2: WINTER '88 STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS (SECONDARY) 
SECC»JDARY (N = 26) 



Question 

1) Time spent talking with teacher 

A. during the teaching week (actual) 
(preferred) 

B. during the rest of the semester 
(actual) 

(preferred) 



mean 

1.61 
2.00 

1.68 
2.09 



S.D. 

.63 
.77 

.94 
.83 



(minuses) 16-30 31-50 46+ 



46% 
24% 

56% 
19% 



46% 
57% 

28% 
62% 



8% 

14% 

8% 
10% 



5% 

8% 
9% 



3) Recommend CITE teacher be used next 
semester? 



1.5 



.86 



yes 



73% 



no 



4% 



not sure 



23% 



2) A. Satisfaction with quality of 
Interaction. 



4.96 



1-2 5-6 
(I6w fldtlflfdctlon) 3-A (high satisfaction) 



1.11 



4% 



23% 



73% 



5) A. Relationship among topics from 
3 CITE courses. 

B. Relationship between course topics 
and field experience. 



4.73 



4.34 



.77 



.93 



4% 



38% 



40% 



62% 



56% 



130 



Question mean 
6) Degree of satisfaction with: 

A. quality of CITE courses 4.92 

B. quality of CITE field p-.acement 4.57 

C. clarity of communication from 

CITE staff 4.5 

D. clarity of assigned pre-student 

teaching activities 4.26 

£♦ quality of Instruction/guidance 
from your prof e^aors In preparing 
your mlnl-uAlt 4.53 

quality of instruct lon/guldance 

from your clA^^rOom t6Acher in 

preparing your mini-unit 4.46 

G. level of shared purpose and focus 
among people involved in courses 
and field 4.53 



11) Overall, feelings about participation 

in the CITE Project? 5.23 




1-2 5-6 
S>D> (low satisfaction) 3-4 (high satisfaction) 



1.01 4% 31% 65% 

1.13 8% 31% 61% 

.99 — 46% 54% 

1.15 11% 50% 39% 

1.36 11% 23% 56% 

1.5 15% 19% 66% 

1.1 4% 46% 50% 

.81 ~ 23% 77% 



TABLE 2: WINTER '88 STUDE^JT QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS (ENTIRE SAMPLE) 
ELEMENTARY (N = 33) SEC(M)ARY (N = 26) 



Question 

1) Time spent talking with teacher 

A. during the teaching week (actual) 
(preferred) 

B. during the rest of the semester 
(actual) 

(preferred) 



mean 

1.76 
2.09 

1.72 
2.05 



S.D. 

.77 
.77 

.89 
.77 



TOTAL (N = 59) 

0-15 
( minutes ) 



40% 
17% 

50% 
21% 



16-30 31 + 



46% 
64% 

35% 
59% 



14% 
19% 

5% 

20% 



3) Recommend CITE teacher be used next 
semester? 



1.3 



yes 



83% 



no 



3% 



not sure 



14% 



2) A. Satisfaction with quality of 
Interaction. 



4.89 



1-2 5-6 
(I6w arttlafactlon) 3-A (h^h satisfaction) 



1.08 



5% 



22% 



73% 
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5) A. Relationship among topics from 
3 CITE courses • 



B. Relationship between course topics 
and field experience. 



4.47 
4.54 



.97 
.87 



3% 



2% 



49% 



77% 



47% 



54% 



Question mean 
6) Degree of satisfaction with: 

A. quality of CITE courses 4.89 

B. quality of CITE field placement ^.83 

C. clarity of communication from 

CITE staff 4.37 

D. clarity of assigned pre-student 

teaching activities 4.33 

E. qua?.lty of Instruction/guidance 

from your professors in preparing 4.57 
your mlnl-urtlt 

F. quality of instruction/guidance 
from your clASSrbom t6A6her In 

preparing your mlnl-utilt 4.45 

G. level of shared purpose and focus 
among people Involved In courses 

and field 4.69 



11) Overall, feelings about participation 

In the CITE Project? 5.25 
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1-2 5-6 
S.D. ( low satisfaction ) 3-w ( high satisfaction ) 



.82 -1% 29% 70% 

1.15 7% 20% 73% 

1.01 1% 55% 44% 

1.22 12% 41% 47% 

1.16 5% 35% 60% 

1.38 12% 34% 54% 

.95 1% 39% 60% 

.75 — 18% 82% 



TABLE v3 : TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS FALL '87 

(N - 46 ) 



Question mean 
1) Who has benefitted from CITE? 

A. EMU teacher education program 5.23 

B. EMU faculty In teacher education 4.57 

C. CITE Project (university) students 5.51 

D. Classroom Teacher Educators ( you ) 4.57 

E. Classroom ^plls In school district 4.59 

F. Public school districts 4.57 



S.D. 

.74 
1.21 
..63 
1.17 
1.07 

.85 



1-2 

(little benefit) 



11% 

6.5Z 
AZ 



3-4 

14Z 
27% 
7% 
37% 
41% 
52% 



5-6 

(p.reat benefit) 



86% 
62% 
93% 
56.5% 
55% 
48% 



2) My % of Influence as Classroom Teacher 

Educator 49.27 

% of Influence by university 

facilitator 50.73 



18.25 



18.25 
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mean 

3) A. We/I frequently took Initiative 
to provide Input to the Project 
leadership. 3.09 

B. Our/my Input has been actively 

sought by the Project leadership. 4.13 

C. I believe our/my input has been 
' taken seriously by the Project 

leadership. 4.41 

We/l had frequent opportunity to 

communicate with the university 

faculty. 3.96 

E. Our/my communication with the 
university faculty has been very 
satisfactory. 4.45 

On an overall basis, I am very 
satisfied with the CTE Project 
collaboration. 4.66 



5) A. Changes made In teaching as a 

result of CITE students. 2.28 

C. How felt about changes made. 3.31 



1 

ERLC 



1-2 

S.D. ( dl6Agree ) 

1.28 . 31% 

1.41 15.5% 

1.39 11% 

1.40 16% 
1.32 7% 
1.27 9% 

1-2 

( tip ch^,itges ) 

1.34 59% 
2,49 



5-6 

3-4 ( agree ) 

56% 13% 
40% 44,5% 

37% 52% 

51% 33% 

36% 57% 

29.5% 61.5% 

5-6 

3-4 ( irtAny changes ) 

32% 9% 



^41 



Question mean 

6) Time spent talking with student 

A. during the week (actual) 2*72 

(preferred) 2.97 

B* during the rest of the 

semester (actual) 2.49 

. (preferred) 2.71 

11) Overall, satisfaction with 

participation In CITE? 5.11 



J 42 



0- 15 

S.D. ( minutes ) 

1.22 21X 
1.01 6Z 

1.16 23% 
1.03 9X 

1- 2 

(^Issrttlsfled) 
.90 0% 



16-30 31-50 46+ 



28Z 97. 42% 

34% 17% 43% 

35% 12% 30% 

44% 15% 32% 

5-6 

3-4 ( very satisfied ) 
22% 78% 



TABLE 3 i TEACHER QUESTIONHAIRE RESULTS Winter 88 

(H - J6J 

1-2 5-6 
Question • lean S^ (little bem^flt) (prtat bemtflt) 



Nho has benefitted froa CITE? 



A. EMU teacher education prograa 


5.53 


.69 


o%- 


9.4% 


90.6% 


B. EMU faculty In teacher education 


4.73 


1.05 


0%. 


37;5 


62.5 


C. CITE Prolect (university) Students 


5.70 


.54 


0%- 


3.7 


96.3 


D. ClassrooB Teacher Educators (you) 


4.72 


.16 


3.7 


35.2 


61.1 


E. Classrooa pupils In school district 


4. 78 


1.01 


3.7 




fiO 0 

\J\J •w 


F. Public school districts 


4.78 


1.11 


3.7 


33.4 


63.0 


My Z of Influence as Classroom Teacher 
Educator 


49.27 


18.25 








X of Influence by university 
facilitator 


50.73 


18.25 









3) A. Ife/I frequently took Initiative 
to provide Input to the Project 
leadership • ' 3 • 25 

B. Our /ay Input has been actively 

sought by the Project leadership. 4^30 

C* I believe our /my Input has been 
taken seriously by the Project 
leadership. ^-71 

D. We/ I had frequent opportunity to 
conmunlcate with the university 
faculty. 3^93 

E. Our/ay conmunlcatlon vlth the 
university faculty has been very 
satisfactory. 4.52 

F. On an overall basis, I an very 
satisfied with the CTE Project 
collaboration. 4.87 



5) A. Changes made In teaching as a 

result of CITE students. 2.53 

C* How felt about changes nade. 4.73 
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^ 1-2 5-6 

S.D. (dliigfee) 3-4 (<itree^ 

1.29 30.2 54.7 15.1 

1.32 9.4 47.2 43.4 

1.14 1.9 40.4 57.7 

1.5 22.7 35.8 41.5 

1.39 9.6 34.6 56.8 

1.19 3.8 :0.7 65.4 

1^2 5-6 

QiO Changes) 3-4 (iMtty chutiges ) 

1.32 54.7 35.9 9.4 

1.24 3.1 34.4 62.5 



Question mean 

6) Tlae Spent talking vlth student 

A« during the week (actual) 

(preferred) 

B. during the rest of the 
seaester (actual) 

(preferred) 



li) Overallt satisfaction with 

participation In CITE? 5.11 



Ids 
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0-15 

(■inutes) ' 16-30 31-50 46+ 



367. 

13% 
45% 

14% 
1-2 

(jissstlsfled) 



40% 

47% 
35% 

57% 



25% 

40% 
19% 

29% 

5-6 

Cvery satisfied) 



1.9 



18.6 79.6 
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A COOPERATIVE EFFORT OF THE EMU COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
WITH ANN ARBOR, LINCOLN, WILLOW RUN AND YPSILANTI SCHOOLS 
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COURSE 



ASSIGNED ACTIVITIES AMD DUE DATES 
ACTIVITY # I ASSIGNED DATE DUE DATE 



CUR 304/305 
CuzrlcukuB and 
Methods 



EDP 340 

M««sttz«a«nt and 

Evaluation 



SFD 328 

Social Aspects 
of Taachlng 




COLLABORATION 
FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



January, 1987 



Dear Colleague, 

I'm so glad you've decided to take one of our CITE pre- 
student teachers this semester. Your willingness to guide 
our students through their first field activities is 
appreciated . 

The student's experience in your class will influence 
many of his or her attitudes toward teaching and learning. 
We know you will strive to provide a model worth imitating. 

I will be serving as the CITE university liaison for 
the Ann Arbor schools only. Drs. Weiser, Gwaltney, and 
Gardner will work with the Willow Run, Ypsilanti, and Lin- 
coln districts respectively. I do, however, plan to visit 
your class during the week of April 6-10 when the pre-student 
teacher is teaching the mini-unit (preferably in social 
studies ) . 

I look forward to meeting you on February 11 for hors 
d'oeuvrfcs here at EMU (you should have already received an 
invitation, please call if you have any questions). 

If you have any que st ions or concerns regard ing your role 
in this project, please feel free to contact me Tuesday or 
Thursday, 8 : 3 0-11 ; 00am . (487-3260). Thank you again for your 
participation in this important project. 



Sincerely 




Georgea Spa!rks 



A COOPERATIVE EFFORT OF THE EMU COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
WITH ANN ARBOR LINCOLN WILLOW RUN AND VPSILANTI SCHOOLS 
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60ALS FOR CUR 304/305 - CURRICULUM AND NCTHOOS 



Students will: 

1. Describe the relationship between a particular educational 
philosophy and (a) the school curriculum and (b) styles of 
teaching ' 

2. Create Instructional lessons and units using a systematic 
process. Including: 

a. Analyzing broad content goals 

b. Writing clearly stated objectives 

c. Designing and Implementing lessons that Increase student 
success on a variety of objectives (e.g.. basic skills, 
problem solving, affective) 

d. Evaluating the extent to which objectives have been met 

3. Give examples of appropriate use of the following teaching 
strategies: 

a. Active student participation 

b. Open-ended discussion 

c. Lecture 

d. Demonstration 

e. Role-playlng/slmulatlon 

f. Inquiry/discovery 

g. Cooperative group learning 

4. Demonstrate success In using the above strategies in 
simulated and real classroom settings 

5. Evaluate classroom management using concepts and 
principles taught in class: 

a. Beginning the school year with a system to establish 
a positive learning climate 

b. Using time productively 

c. Preventing student misbehavior 

e. Using alternative approaches to respond to student 
misbehavior 

f . Recognizing a variety of causes for student 
misbehavior 

g. Matching management style to teaching style 

6. Describe how planning, instruction, and classroom 
management can be adapted for children with special needs. 
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ACTIVITI # 1 
CeURSE HA ME CUR 304/305- Curriculum and MPthnri<; 
THE 0? ACTITITr: 

O baarratlon T EACHING O the r y rnntant n.it i i ne 

TOPIC OF ACTIVITY (telef descripUon): 
Content Outline for teaching week: 

Decide on content for a mini -unit to be taught by the pre-student teacher 
during the week of April 11-15, 1988 (approximately 30-60 mins. each 
day). 

CLASSROOH TEACHZSl ROLE: 

Look at your curriculum plans and decide which content or topics 

would fit into your plans for this week. Discuss possible content and topics 

with your pre-student teacher and help them find suitable resources that they 

can use to create a content outline for their unit. 

g§aimT ROLS/ACTIYITT: 

Participate with >our CITE teacher in the above discussion and decisions. 



AHAITSIS/REPQRI REQUIRED ?QR GRADE: 

Turn ^n the content outline to your professor on the specified deadline. 



ACTiYirr # ^ 

COURSE MI ME rurririiliim daA Mathn/4 > rtip ■an/i /one 

rm OF ACIIYITT: 

Observation mSACHIKG ^Other 



ZOPIC 0? ACIITZT7 (brief deecrlption) : 
Observation of classroom management. 



CMSSHOOH TEilGHER ROLE: 
Teach as usual. 

If time is available, discuss routines with pre-student teacher. 



810IDIT ROLS/ACTIYITY! 
Read Evertson, Chapter 1,2, or Emmer, Ch. 1-3, before observation. 



ANALTSIS/KEPQRI REQUIRED TOR GRASE: 

1) Completed observation sheet. 

2) Nap of the classroom with notations describing areas that contribute 

to classroom management (i.e. seating that allows for a clear view of classroom' 
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Use this observation sheet to help you identify rules and procedures 
in your classroom, as well as strategies employed when disruptions occur. 



Rules posted in the classroom: 

Procedures for: 

Getting students' attention 

Distributing materials 

Collecting work 

Pencil sharpening 

Housekeeping (i.e. plant watering, erasing boards, etc) 
Bathrooms 

Moving to another location (gym, cafeteria) 
Arriving in (or returning to) room 

List teacher's strategies when disruptions occur. 
ERIC 1 



ACTIVIII # 2. 

RIB OP ACTIVIIY: 

^ O b— rrrtlon l EACHIKG O the r 

lOPIC OP ACIZYZTI (brief description): 

Levels and types of questions. 



GLftSSROOH TEICHER ROLE: 

Teach as usual, any lesson that requires asking a variety of questions 



BVSSSST ROLE/ACIZVIzr! 

Complete the observation sheet. 

It may be necessary to observe several lessons in order to discern trends in 
questioning. 

AXASrSIS/BEPQRT REQUIRED PQR GRA:>E: 

1) Observation sheet. 

2) A 1-2 page analysis of question trends during this lesson. The analysis 
should address questions such as: 

a) Did you find examples of lower level and higher level questions? 

b) What kinds of questions ifere most common?- 

c) Did you observe trends in the number, gender, or ability U*el of 
the students' responding? 



Questions Observation: 



Use this observation sheet to record the types of questions asked during a 30- 
Klnute period. You should also tally the number of students who respond to 
each question using a "B" for boy and a "G" for girl. 

Questions should be written below the question that preceded it, even if tha* 
Means there is a blank space on one side of the paper. Use more paper, if 
needed. Put a star by questions that require higher level thinking. 

Example: Convergent Divergent 



What Is the capital of 



*What similarities do 



Brazil? B 



you see between the culture 



of Brazil and that of the U.S.? 



B 6 B B 



Convergent Questions 



Divergent Questions 
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ACTIVITY 5 

COORSD SAKE CurrlcuTum and Method CUR 304/305 

TYPE OP ACTIVITY: 

O bservation ^ T EACHIKG O ther 

TOPIC OP ACTIVITY (brief description): 

Teaching Vteek; April 11-15 



Students will go to their CITE classroom every inorninq or afternoon during 
this week . They will spend 20-60 minutes of each day teaching a "mini -unit* 
(guidelines attached). Much of the unit will be prepared In class at EMU, 
but the CITE teacher's guidance and assistance with content and materials 
will be necessary. In the elementary grades t he unit should be, preferably 

CLASSRWJh -tteiCHbh HOIB: « ^^^^^ minl-unit. 



1) Before the Teaching Week, help EMU student with ideas, materials, etc. 

2) During the Teaching Week, please do not hesitate to provide assistance 
with oiscipnne, management, or instructional probiems that arise wniie 
EMU students are teaching. This is the first teaching experience fo- most 
students; your support, guidance, and encouragement is critical to make 
this a successful experience. Please Do Not leave the Room. 

IdUilBNI XOLfi/ACTIVZTY: 

Design mini -unit. 

Get CITE teacher's feedback before April 11 
Get CITE professor's feedback before April 11 

Each day during the Teaching Week, make notes on your unit and daily plans 
as indicatea Delow. 



AMALYSIS/mORT REQUIRED PQR GRADE: 

Turn in unit and daily plans with your reflections and redesign notes written 
on them (or attached). 

For exafflple: 

•What went well? Why? 

-What didn't go well? Why? 

-How did the students respond? 

-What would you do differently next time? Why? 

-What have you learned from this experience?. 

Grade will be based on the notes and reflections you have made (in writing 
on your unit plans) as a result of teaching your unit. I will je looking 
„ o for your ability to use concepts from the t^'^ee Core courses to anaiyze 
cKJC ind explain what you learned about teacning and learning during the leaching 



CUIDELINES FOR THE TEACHING tKEK 

MINI-UNIT April 11-15 

Students prepare 4-5 days of 20-50 minute linked lessons to teach during 
April 11-15. The lessons will lead to two to four cognitive objectives, 
and at least one affective objective. While the CITE teacher helps the 
students select the content and material the CITE professors provide guidance 
on objectives, lesson fomat, and actlvnies. The mini -unit will be graded 
by the professor. CITE teachers have an opportunity to conment on the lesson 
on the STUDENT EVALUATION FORM. 

The format for the mini - unit Is: 

I. RATIONALE 

II. CONTENT OUTLINE 

III. OBJECTIVES 

*2-4 cognitive (lower and higher) 
♦1+ affective 

IV. ACTIVITIES 

*Hunter's 7-step lesson design may be used to assist In planning 
but need not be followed at all times. 

*ALL lessons should Include: 

-clearly stated objectives 
-readiness (SET) activities 
-input with modeling 
-assessment throughout 
-active student participation 
-adequate guided practice 

-a variety of methods e.g. direct teaching, role playing, 
cooperative learning, inquiry methods, or concept lessons 
(at least 2 of these should be used) 

-large-grcup, small group, and Individual activities 

V. TEACHTN6. MATERIAL (i.e. worksheets, etc.) 

VI. EVALUATION METHODS (match objectives) 

^Diagnosis (before teaching, if necessary) 
^Checking for understanding (closure) 
*Not just paper and pencil methods 

VII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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D««r ColitAKUt, 

Thank you v«py Buch for opcnins your classroon to one 
of th« pr«-«tud«nt teachers from my class. Social Aspects of 
Teaching (SFD 32B). The students benefit a great deal froa 
the first-hand experiences they receive while completing 
their field assignnents , . and the guidance they receive fron 
you is very valuable. 

If you have any questions regarding the assignments or 
the university course, please feel free to contact me at 
U87.3260. 

Again, thank you for your assistance. 

Sincerely* 

Dr. Ric SamoDte 
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CMLCtim IIP S2li leelal AapMt* of iMChlag 



tcwtatttt vtllt 

BMOgBlM tte •i^afieaiit MpMtc of •oei«tT*t ralatlonablv to tiM 



tepUto tkt •IffBlfiUDc* of tlM MbMl M • ■yritol of f «ith to 
toaoeratie eulton. 

B. bpltto tte t«l«ttoo«hto •< Kb* •dtteatloMl wftm to yrocaaaa* 
•f aocUl §ai cultural cka&ia at aatotaaaBca af tha atatua fue. 

C. BaaerlW tte fuaettoa af tka aehaol ajatau to tba f roeaaa af 
•oetol ••Btial. 

S. ^lato tlM ralattoaahto tha aAueattonal ajataat to yuklte 



t. Saaertoa tba fuoettoo of tha aehaol ayatoo to tha freeaaa af aoeial 
rofot» to oueb oraaa of htOMU ralatiaoa oa Mctoi, cultural and 
othar groupa. 

r. Baaertoa tha ralattoaahto af tha odueatloaal toatituttoo ta tha 
ooctol atrueturoa of Atotrlbutod pouar aad autoa. 



Z. Oaaeriba» tha topertaat iiMoatoM of tha totaraetloaa hatvaan tha 
oehoel and tha OBviraatoi coMunity. Subauwd to thU ohjaetlva 
ora addlttooal ratulraaaata tot 



A. IspUto hm diffooaacaa vlthto aad hotvaae c a — un lttoa aaka a diffaraitea 

to tha orga&toattoo of Cbo aehoal. 
1. Daaerlha haw othar ooctol ojttan to nf caawuity hova trut tof Inaaea 

to tha «lucattooal ayatat. 
C. teaeriha hav fwar and pnhUe optotoa aparata to tof luanea tha eanduet 

of achooltof to local odioela» to oaighhorhooda. 
0. Daaeriha h«r ralattoaa of faalltoa to tha achaela affaet tha aeclalicatloD 

a&d odueatUo of chlldrao «ad odeloacoau* 



[I. Baacrlha lAat to oaafnl to ksaw ^eut huoao ralatlena to tha aehoola. 
SubanMd to thto ahjactlva ore oddlttooal ra^ulraoipta toi 

A. teaeriha tha aatvra of tha oulturo of «ha achaola, hev it dlffara froa tha 

r«*ltura outatoa tha achaal aad to it ai^Ll». 
1. fiaaeriha tha laoaral picture of tha aoeiol orfaoisatioD of tht acheel 

aa portrayod to rolaa aad totargreup ralatioaa. 
C. Daaeriha tha toaehtoflaantog proeaaaaa lafluaaead hy acheel pattama 

of loaderahip» coaga&iality, outherity, cawaicatiao, atratificatiea aad 



Baaeriha hoo tht aehool aacpariaea of atudeata* paxaata oparau te tofluaaee 
ralaUeaahipa ami itu^t, parm aad taachar. 



XT. taplato tha larpact of tha ochoel or tha actteaa of taaehara aad pupUa 
to tha claaaream. Subaiaad to thto ohjaeUTa are odditieaal raauiro- 
— ata tot 



A. bplato tha Bigftlfieaaea of coBsnieaee (or ita lack) to tha relaa of 
taaehara aad laarwira. 

B* Baaeriha hew aapaeta of tha paraenal qsalititt and raaeureaa ef ceaehara 

tofluaaee pupil learaiag. 
C. Beaeribe tha ii^act upoa taaehtoi-leaTalai preeeaaea of partieular 

octioaa ef pupila aad taaehara. 

B. Beaeribe the role of the iadividual claaaraea to tha irevtb aad ad- 
juftoeat or aaledjuatBeat ef pupila ever ttoa. 

Q tt tsplato bow tha aoeial cliaate ef a claaareea davalepad aad od what ireuada 
deaa iu juatifieotioD teat. 



SFD328 SOCIAL ASPECTS OF TEACHING 



FlEL&-BASeO ACTIVITY 

VISIT TO A MEETING OF A LOCAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 

*rrMOt»»nt» to vi^lt « rtguUr or •p»el4l mvvt ing. o<f 
Y!l ^ Education o^ tht dUtrtet In which rou Art «a»ion»d 

tor f i»id •Kp»ri»ne»». Frior to goino. di^eust th» t%w% and 
conctrnt th iMhIeh th* Board h«» b*»n d»«nno with your Cimroen 
T»ftch»r Educator. Ask rour CTE U th* Beard ha* b»on diaeussirtg 
p*rftonrttl <eontraet» wi th tmp1oy»» groups, hiring, 

torminating, t*nur» decisions, tt€.)| eurrieulun issuvs <adtfitient 
or dolttions o* subJocts, eiangts In laatorlaU and/or mathodology , 
eontrov»r«l«s, tte.)! peltey issues (•stablishing or changing 
polleivft rvlatlw* to us* of buildings and faeilltivs, modvs of 
opsrating th» school syst»m, changes in th* hitrarchy, vtoi 
pjpil ptrsonnfl issuvs (studtnt cod* of conduct, mod»s of 
disciplint, att»ndanc»/truancy, student rights, grading, ttc). 

Attonu . j*rd of Education iMvting. RMwaibtr that you ^rt 
only an flfe4£cja£. Do not attempt to participat* in discussions. 
If th» Beartf Pr»sid*nt calls upon you, f»»1 fr»» to resr>nd. If 
you f**1 you n»»d to taK* notvs, try to do so in an tnobtrusiut 
nannvr . 

Whtn you writ* your report, pUas* lncl'*rt th» followlngi 
l> Your nama, studtnt numbtr,' and 6FD32e Bactlon 

2) Tha nama of tha schoo* district whosa board matting you 
atttndtd. 

3) A rtsuMt of tht Matting, includlngt 

a) Who atttndtd? Utrt thtrt any idtnt if labia groups or 
Issut-oritnttd individuals? 

b> Uas it a rtgul ar or a sptcial matting? What was tht 
datt of tht mttting? 

s) What wart tht major I tarns c^n tht agtnda? Wtrt tht 
agtnda i tarns handltd cemplataly? 

d) What was your rtaction to tht beard mtatlng? 
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SF0328 SOCIAL ASPECTS OF TEACHIN6 
FlELl>-eASED ACTIVITY 
MULTIWLTUW^ EDUCATION 

I. Th» Coftctpt or »cin In thl» ^„ ,,»t for 

Owtl oping th» •binity to crttU * r»»ourc» n»t for 
tmil t i eul tur»l/Biul t i • thn i c/bl 11 ngw*! •duc»t • en . 

II. Free*<lur*«i 

m4t.rUU holding* o* th. whool J-hlch 

E*»t»rn MlcMg*n UnlM»r»lty In th* foil owing »-*y»> 

1. As»*o.m.nt o4 th. E*ot.rn Michigan Unlvrtltr Library 
holding*. 

2. AoM^Miont p4 th» Library o* th» school In which tht 
a««lgn*d for fltld-bawd •xparlrnca. 

3. A«..o«mtnt o4 th. Taachar Educator', pro^.^^lonal 
41 Its and 1 Ibrary. 



4. 



Evaluation and topical •«^>'»»V«»^ "•*^S5'*!rT;d™.. 
magazln.0, prof.wlonal p.riodlcaU. and chlldrttt » 



magaz 

publ icatlon«. 



s inw»«tlQatlon <rt th» o*4»rlng» o4 gfn»r*l booK»tor»» 
iJd tU?til?J»rt.ach»r'» booictor.. and ahopo. 

4. Topical analysis o4 ooclal «tudi»« ©•^^TfSjJ^ 
t»«tbooK« approprlat. to th. l.v.l J^*^*'*'^ 

lrr:^M:trr::^t:::i?r:^^::ca?^o^!" 

III. Anal y*i ^*t»«9 

Th. ttudtnt Hill prtpar. * l«Jt «4 "^^^^^ l^^U'lin. 

th. Cla*^ro« T.ach.r Educator and ^^-.^iJJ'^^' 
Pro4.?»or 04 th. »tud.nt'« wctun of 8F032B. 
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SFD328 SOCIAL ASPECTS OF TEACHING 
FIELD-BASBO ACTIVITY 
CULTURAU PLURALISM/MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION MMALYSI5 



I. Th* Conetpt or Skill hiohllttd bx this aetivitxi 

D*vt loping «n WMArvntM hopefully IVAding tow«rd 
••nsitivitr to th» cultural plur*! I «m wi thin th» 
school •nvironm»nt, tuith p«rtieul«r Attention 
dlr»ct»d toward th* cUosreem to Mhieh th* T*aich»r 
Educ4tion Studvnt is assigned. 

II. Procffdurti 

Th* stMd^nt Mill d»M*lop 4 checklist o^ erittri* for 
obo*rv*tion of cultural 4nd tthnic divvrtitr within th* 
school 4nd tht ctAssre^. 

Th» ClASsroom TvAChvr Educator, Th* Univvrsltx 
Professor, and oth*r rtlvvant personnti Mill assist :n 
or providt guiriane* in dtv»)opihg tht instrwMnt. 

III. Analxsis/Rtport ingi 

Th* Ttaehtr Education Student will submit a eomplvted 
checklist illustrating his/her und»rst*nding to tht 
composition of tht school tnv i romntn t . 

Tht Ttachtr Education Studtnt will submit an analytical 
rtport in duplicatt to tht Classroom Ttachtr Educator 
and tht Univtrsity Proftssor in whost stetion ht/sht is 
tnrol ltd. 



8FD32e SOCIAL ASPECTS Of TEACHING 



FIELD-BASEO ACTIV/ITY 

ENWIROMIENTAL PND EXTRA-EWlROMiENTAL SOCIAL ASPECTS 

I. Conctpt or SKill hiQhUghttd by this activltyi 

Ltw^nino to analyst tnvlronm»nta1 and tKtr«-»nwlroni»»ntal 
•oelal asptetft rtltvant to tht tdueatien and wtitart of 
th* child. 

II. Proetdurti 

t. Tht Ttaehtr Education »tudtnt will obstr^t tht cla»» 
Oroup and Idtntify thoot characttM»tlc» iMhlch inould 
bt aMoclattd with a 'child at ri»K*. 

2. Tht Studtnt will inttrvUw tht ttaehtr and »hart 
information rtgarding tht family »tructurt of 
«tltcttd childrtn In tht claftft. 

3. Tht Stwdtnt will cooptratlvtly lnMt»tleatt tht 
avtnutft aMailablt to tht ttaehtr for dtaling with 
•ocial probltms MCh as ntgltct, abuMi and truancy, 
amene othtrs. 

4. Studtntft will taKt a walking tour of tht achool 

i Qhborhoods and analyst rtsidtncy f^atttrnft (i.t.« 
t fMilly« multiplt family), «oc i o-tconomi c 
<or», and maturity of nt I ghborhoodi <«.t., numbtr* 
of childrtn, maturt, tldtrly, or rttlrtd individual*, 
and othtr factors). 

III. Analyftlft/Rtportinoi 

Tht Studtnt will writ* a rtport of hi«/htr txptritnct* 
and findings in II. abovt, and submit a copy of tht 
rtport to tht Unlvtrsity Proftssor and tht Classroom 
Ttaehtr Educator. 
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S»pt*mb*r 9t 1987 



<>f«r CUstroom Tttcher, 

Studtntt in EDP 340: Introduction to Mttturtment «nd Ew«]u«tion 
«rt U»rning iMtsurtrntnt «nd tvtluation concvpts. As ptpt o4 the 
coupte, they will develop inttructiontl objectives 4or theip isini-unit, 
Mill construct « ttble o4 specification* or test blueprint 4or « 
cognitive test, Mill write tanple itent to measure those objective*, 
will analyze test retultt and will graphically display the retuUt o4 a 
test. 

Because the teaching o4 their nini-unit occur* at the end o4 the 
stmetter, the CITE ttudtnts will need your help in completing the 
EOF 340 attignnentt. They may ask you 4er example* o4 test questions, 
classroom test results, information about student performances on 
standardized tests or the HEAP test, and your attitudes toward 
measurement and evaluation. 

Ue at Eastern, therefore, thank you for your support in making this 
a successful introduction to the teaching profession. Your help is 
greatly appreciated. If you have any questions about the class or its 
assignments, please call me in the afternoon at 487-1436 op leave a 
message with the stcretary at 487-3260. Thank you. 



Sincerely, 




Department of Teacher Education 



Eastern Michigan University 
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CourM PacK Information for EDP 340 



Courstt EDP 340 Introduction to Mtaturement And EuAluAtion 

Crtdit hourst Two ftmtftttr hours 
Instructors Dr. Louisf Jtrnigtn 

(Hficfs 234 in tht Ttachtr Educttion Dtptrtrntnt, Boont Hall 

Phont I (313) 487-3260 for tht Tetchtr Ed. itcrtttry or 

487-1436 for Dr. Jtrnigtn^ft offict phont. 

Courtt dtftcription: Otntrti introduction to tht btsic principlts And probltms in 
mtasuring, tMtluttingi And rtporting growth tnd dtvtlopmtnt. Studtnts ItArr huw to 
construct tttchtr-nadt ttttt. Othtr topics includt mttsurtrntnt of cognitivt 
•bilititti intfrtfttft, AttitudtSi tnd ptrsonal tnd socitl tdjustmtnt. 

Gtntrti objtctivtfti This courM introducts studtntt to tht basic principlts of 
tducational and psychological mtaturtmtnt and to tht ust of thttt principltt in 
tvaluating ttudtnt ptr^ormancts and in guiding instruction. This courst providts 
fttudtntft with opportunitttft to construct and utt ttachtr-madt and publishtd tttts, 
to inttrprtt and rtport tttt rttuMft^ and to txplort dimtntiont of individual 
difftrtnctft. 

Topic artasi 

1. Dtf inition o4 mtasurtrntnt and tvaluation 

2. Purpofttft and rolts o4 utasurtntnt and tvaluation 

a. Historical background 

b. Currtnt roltt 

3. Planning mtaturtrntnt and tvaluation 

a. Idtntif ication and writing of instructional objtctivts 

b. Prtparation of a tabit of sptcif ications or ttst blutprint 

c. Stitction of appropriatt mtasurtntnt ttchniques 

d. Cri ttr lon-reftrtnctd vtrsus norm-rtftrtnctd ttsting philosophits 

4. Characttri sties of good mtasurtng instrumtnts 

a. Rtliabitity, va1sdtty» usability 

b. Ust o4 corrtUt lonal ttchniquts 

5. Principlts o4 constructing of classroom ttsts 

a. Typts o* i ttms and thtir usts for paptr-and*ptnci 1 and ptrformanct measurts: 
Nultiplt-choicti T-F, matching, short answtr/complttioni inttrprttivt 
txtrcist, tssay 

b. Acfv#ntagts and limitations of difftrtnt typts oi i ttms 

c. "^r^ntjcss and suggtstions for construction of ittms 

d. <w:.}r.; stra^ ion and scoring of ttsts 

t. Iirprovtmtnt o4 ittms f^om item analysis rtsul ts 

6. Infoi^mation-gathtring techniques: publishtd and/or standardiztd achitvttntnt^ 
aptitudt and special abilities^ testsi teacher-f.rde achievement tests; performance 
measures including rating scales, observat io^h' techniques, anecdotal records, 
sociometric techniques, checklists and intercrt inventories 

a. Sources o4 information such as Buros's Mental Krasurements Yearbooks , 
Tests in Print, test manuals and publishers' catalogues 

b. Creation of a standardised test 

c. Administration procedures of st^^.ndardized tests 

d. Interpretation oi in^orn^ation tl rv'j^^h r.mtral tendency measui es, 
variability measures, standard scu-w-^^, grade equivalents, other norms, 

pro^ I les 

7. Reporting information and providing ^i^fCiL/fcck to individuals and others 
a. hxrks and grades 

b* O'-^cr rc/ons 
8« School -wise testing programs 
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ACTIVITY #1 i 

COURSE NAHE EPP 340 Introduction to M#»«ur»m#n^ apd guiTuatinn 
UEEK ACTlyiTY WILL BE COMPLETED 



TOPIC OF ACTIVITY (brie^ drtcription) 

Obttrvttion Tttching other Conttruct ino a t>*t blueprint 

6o«1s: A) To ititniiiy th* conttnt «r*«ft «nd instruction*! objtctivts ^or tht unit 
thtt will bt nttsurtd by « cognitivt ttst. 

B> To dtvtlop « ttst blutprint or ttbit o* sptci^icttions *or «n end-o*-unii 
cognitive ttst. 

C) Towtight «ppropr i«t*1y tht cttls in tht ttst blutprint According to tht 
timt tptnt on p«rticuUr «rt«s tnd tht focus givtn to tht knowltdgt, 
undtrsttnding «nd tpplicttion dentins. 



CLASSROOM TEACHER ROLEt 

1. To rtvitw tht txttnt o4 covtrtgt o4 tht cognitivt ttst. 

2. To htip tht studtnt idtnti<fy tpproprittt subtrtts for the mtjor conttnt trtt of 
tht tttching unit. 

3. To Assurt th«t tht ttst will bt rttsontbit According to tht ntttriti covtrtd tnd 
tht lintttd avaiUblt tint for ttst tteinistrttion to tht cUss. 



STUDENT ACTIVITY/ROLE J 

1. Towritt « tabit of sptcif ic«tions or tt«t blutprint for * unit paptr-«nd-p»nci 1 

2. To includt tht instructional objtctivts formuUttd ttrlitr. 

3. To partition tht conttnt «rt« covtrtd by tht unit into its subtrtts. 

4. To Ubtl tht ctlls by using Ittttrs tnd numbtrs to distinguish conttnt trttt freer, 
objtctivts. 

5. To indicate the wtights and numbtr of ittns for the individual cells tnd^or tht 
tot»1 ttst. 
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ACTIVITY #2 1 



""•^SEN^E EDP 340 lntrnH..,tion to H..y,..^,. ,,t >nd Pu.l...^... 
UEEK ACTIVITY WILL BE COMPLETED 



TOPIC OF ACTIVITY (briH dfscription) 

_ Ob»frv«t.on _ Teaching othfr Construct inn ^♦■■.y 

6^*U: A) To pUn tht format for « tt»ch»r-m*df tf»t. 

IJ/J'*! •PP''*>P'*'**» dirtction* for tach specific item type included in 
xne testa 

C) To apply the principle of good iten writing. 
CLASSROOn TEACHER ROLEi 

The following activities are general in nature. The classroom teacher's valuable 
experiences will help the student improve the general framework of the test. 

1. To provide suggestions about the type of evaluation procedures chosen. 

2. To suggest improvements in the test's format or directions. 

3. To determine whether the reading level and difficulty level of the items is 
appropriate for the class members. 



STUDENT ACTIVITY/ROL^i 

1. To construct best items to measure cells in the ta^le of specifications. For 
early elementary students, you may plan to give thtdl rectlens erally.The.t te 
Item* should cover the Knowledge, understanding and application domarns. They 
should also include a variety of item typts, such as true-false, multiple-choice, 
matching, completion, and essay. 

2. To match test items to cells in the tjible of spec if ic iat ions based on the item 
type's ability tc nfasure x'aq objective. 

3. To state the cell in your of specifications that »n i tem measures. 

4. To organize the items around thtir item types so that directions are succinct. 

5. To write appropriate directions and tell the point value of the items. 

6. To provide an answer key for the items, on a separate page. 

7. To assemble the test in a form that is ready to be given to the class members. 
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ACTIVITY #2 1 



UEEK ACTIVITY UILL BE COMPLETED 



TOPIC OF ACTIVITY (britf description) 

_ Observation _ Teaching JL Other Construct inn 
6oal»: A) To plan the format for a teacher-made test. 

the'^ui;. ^"'•^**«>" •"h specific item type included in 
C> To apply the principle of good item writing. 

CLASSROOM TEACHER ROLEi 

IHL!?!!*"' The classroom teacher's valuable 
experiences will help the student improve the general framework of the teJt. 

1. To provide suggestions about the type of evaluation procedures chosen. 

2. To suggest improvements in the test's format or directions. 

^' J''* di^^iculty level of the items is 

appropriate for the class members. 



STUDEWT ACTIVITY/RC; .^1 

1. To construct the best items to measure cells in the ta<)le of specifications. For 
early .^.ementary students, you may plan to give thedl rections orallv Th... t. 
Item* Should cover the knowledge, understanding and appMcat.on dciM'.^'^iVA 
Should also include a variety of item types, such as true-false, multiple-choice, 
matching, completion, and essay. 

2. Tojftch test itsM to cells in the t*ble of specif iciations besed on the item 
type s ability tc n^asure ti^o object ivc. 

3. To state the cell m your t^.bi, specifications that an i tern measures. 

4. To organize the items around their item types so that directions are succinct. 

5. To write appropriate directions and tell the point value of the items. 
4. To provide an answer key for the items, on a separate page. 

7, To assemble the test in a form that is ready to be given to the class members. 
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ACTIVITY SI 

COURSE NAME EDP 340 Introduction to Mf>surem»nt and Eualuaition 

WEEK ACTIVITY WILL BE COMPLETED 

TOPIC OF ACTIVITY <brif4 tfttcription) 

_ Obttrvttion Tttching X Othtr Apprtimino It»if 

GotU: A) Prtcticf tht princtplts ittia tnilxsis. 
6) Judgt tht AdtquACy of test Ittat. 
C) Improvf ittiftft bAftfd on tht rttultt o4 tht ittm tntlrsis. 

CLASSROOM TB^CHER ROLEt 

Tht tttt ittntuMI bt txamplt ittns irm t cU^^roon tetchtr's ttst. 

1. To providt tht rttultt from a ttAChtr*gtvtn tttt to tht EDP 340 ttudtnt can rank 
ordtr tht cUtt mtmbtrt battd on thott tttt tcortt. Thit mtans that tht EDP 34 
ttudtnt Mill rtquttt informttion 4rm you. Idtatlxt tht ittmt trt not antMtrtd 
corrtctlx by all cUtt mtmbtrt and tht ittmt art mul tiptfchoict ittmt. You onl 
nttd to providt rttultt iron 4 ittmt. 

2. To rtvitM tht tttting proctdurtt and rttultt <rom tht tttt mith tht ttudtnt. 

3. To &;utt tht (C'rivr^l cbjtcti^t tach ittm «Ntt mtant to mtaturt. 

4. To ditcutt Mith tht ttudtnt wayt to improvt tht total tttt and any tptcif ic 
ittmt. 



STUDB^ ACTIVITY/ROLE t 

The K^udtnt dott not havt to conttrud *htft; 4 ittmt i but may analyst ittmt providf 
by iut ctattroom ttachtr. 

1. To computt tht ittm dir-rculty Itvr*. and ditcrimination powfr cf tht 4 ittmt. 

2. To dtttrmint i4 tht ittmt ^ functioning proptrly 4or tht objtctivtt thtx wtrt 
mtant to mtaturt. 

3. To tuggttt changtt Mhich Mill improve tht itcmt. 

4. To tMaluatt tht tttt format and its dirtctions. 
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ACTIVITY *4 : . 

COURSE NrtHE EDP 340 Introduction to h»imur»m#nt and Evil uat ion 

WEEK ACTIVITY WILL BE COMPLETED 

TOPIC OF ACTIVITY (britf dtftcrlption) 

_ ObfttrMAtion Tttchfng X Othtr Dttcriptive Stttiitic* 

Gotlfti A) Construct grtphf according to tht guidtlines p.'ouided. 

B) Apply tht approprittt formulae 4or dtscriptivt statistics. 

C) Dfttrmint tht most appropriatt measurts to describe the data. 

CLASSROOM TEACHER ROLEi 

Tht test results can be 4rom a classroom teacher ^s test or from the total group^s 
standardized test scores. 

1. To provide the results from a teacher*gi ven or standardized test so the EDP 340 
Student can describe the class members^ test scores. This mean^ that the EDP 
340 student Mill request information from you. You need to supply the set of 
test scores for • class. For the student to see a copy of the actual test Mould 
be helpful. 

2. To revrrii? th^ tftt r'+^irsictration procedures and the range of results from the 

test v;: '^.h t \' ;:r 



STUDENT ACTIVITY/ROLct 

Tht student mill describe the test results provided by the classroom teacher. 

1. To compute the mean, median and mode for the set of scores. 

2. To cf^pute the range arvd *:f 'c:;;^!:.^ z\.u,ui.:6 :ii>viation for the data. 

3. To organize the data in^o a frequency distribution. 

4. To describe the shape o^ 'he distr i^"t ion. 

9. To ccnc'-^'^uct a frequency pD^y^on hu.c>d on the frequency distribution. 

6. To con^:ruct a histogram. 

7. To describe the data with the most appropriate ineasure of central tendency and of 
var iabi 1 i ty. 
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ACTIVITY *5 / . - 

COURSE NAME 5DP 340 Introduction to Mta&urement and Ewaluat^on 
UEEK ACTIVITY WILL BE COMPLETED 



TOPIC OP ACTIVITY (brif« dtfcription) 

JL ObsfrvAtion ^_ Tttchiny Other Interview about Evaluttion Proc»dur»f 

GotUt A) To gain information about a ttudtnt in tht clatt. 

6) To understand tht information available in a student's file. 

C> To evaluate the advantages gained from norm*referenced test results 
versus those gained from criterion-referenced test results. 

D> To formui#te a measurement and evaluation philosophXi 

CLASSROOM TEACHER ROLEi 

!• To help tht EDP student obtain • pupil*s flic* The file should I 

bt for a ••typical" or "sverage" student. 
2* To h*]p the EDP 34D student become detter acquainted with the inform#ition 

inc^tiici^d in stct-rr.ts' file*. 

3. To cii^cvr^s the use of that informationi particuarly with regard to the classroom 
te&c:;-."'s initial use of that information. 

4. To f- vrcc* X^^ r^-'c^^ 'c^na' nronress of a pupil in the classroom chosen by the 

5. To t\yz\M^ m:-,s • -i:^ ; t>tu:i<r.t the advantages gained from standardized test 
resu:*c-^ o? t^* iccrts. 



STUDEKT ACTIVITY/ROLE: 

1. To observe a pupil in r.^ :^.r*^*^'-yx r .'^^r.^o hir»/h!?? cbiljty» that i%j is thi 

progress at, . - -£v'-:i&ual &vcc.\i:o. 

2. irtderstand what is aw.iJrt?:^ *u r. :«.cJv';>V* record at the grade level of the 
pre«>student teaching ex^^jr^encf. 

3. Te f'?*c-'*mine if the in-^::- ."^ticn <^ . - tS** t:Mf?nt's file cr.:^4irt^s *>.e observed 
tt'i'^r^ .'^ns-^-do the daU -.^i.* t r<'<?*st:ju<.'.t teacher's intuitive estimates? 

4. To r. - 'v:te the advantages fr:'ii : ?.c»'^m-refer?nced versus criterion-referenced 

tet 

5. To CP'^r^l^ a statement of evaluation <^h\\otOr'*r * 



APPENDIX D: COLLABORATIVE 
ACTIVITI ES 
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ADVISORY COMMinEE MEETING NOVEMBER 16, 1987 



Those m attendance: Evelyn Gonimore, Teresa Mull, Verna Rollins, Chris Moody, I 

Gerry Weiser, Suette King, Ruth Moorman, Phil MacBride, 
Georgea Sparks, Mary Green, Amy CoUon 

The Advisory Board will be small enough to be a working group and large 

enough to be representative of all participating groups. 



CITE PROGRESS REPORT 1987-88 

♦There are 120 students fall 1987. 

*There are two sections each of curriculum 304/305. 

*The other two core courses the student takes are Testing and Measurement 
EDP 340 and Social Aspects of Teaching SFD 328. 

*CTEs number about 100. 

*A large majority of the secondary students are majoring in science 
and math. 

♦Areas presently working on: 

-Collaboration; want everyone to keep growing. 
-The establishment of an advisory board to help make future 
plans and decisions. 

-The refinement of goals/outcomes of CITE-heed to answer: 
How are CITE students going to be different after the ex- 
perience? 

REFINING OUTCOME: 

*Need to look at how beneficial CITE experience is with the prestudent 
teaching experience. 

♦Students should be better able to analyze their lessons after the 
semester. 

♦Students should be able to manage classroom behaviors more effectively. 

♦Need to follow a group of CITE students through college into the pro- 
fession. 

♦See if students make it. 

OTHER COMMENTS MADE BY COMMITTEE MEM BERS 

*There was concern that some CTEs were picking themselves to partici- 
pate in the CITE Project without approval of the principal. 

♦Professors need to be crystal clear with students about the teaching unit. 
♦CTEs should be required to do various things as a participant in CITE. 
EI^TC ♦There need to be more active participation strategies used. 



FUTURE PLANS 



*Georgea has released time during Winter, 1988 to write grants to do 
follow-up re.warch on CITE studenis. 

♦Evaluation design in process. 

*A media blitz in process. 

' Ann Arbor News 
- Observer 
-leievision 
-University papers 

*Next year : (recommendations and plans in the works) 

-University budget not finalized. 
-Budget request for {time project coordinator, ttime 
graduate student, and four additional liaisons. 
-No expansion of number of students. 
-A glossary of common terms used in university courses. 
-Offer exciting options to CTEs. 
-Select students specificgVly to balance the program. 
-Counseling to encourage the selection of CITE. 
-Go after "low"/borderline students. 
-Use school contact person to help recruit. 

TARGET WHAT DISTRICT WORKSHOPS FIT GOALS OF CIT E 

*1 day concurrent sessions. 

♦Demonstration lessons that can be seen with real students (follow-up 
workshops) . 

♦Tangible carry-away things. 

*PSTs and CTEs and guests invited to-par44<:ipate U\ symposium, 

♦Invite keynote speaker. 

♦Topics: 

-Working with pst's-How To Fit In. 

-Hainstreaming/ Able Learners. 

-Coop^"^^^l:ive Learning-fol low-up. 

-Soria Aspects in relation to field experience. 

-Reading-update of research. 

-Learning styles. 

-Cognitive learning strategies i.e. webbing. 
-Technol ogy . 

••'ubl 1 sher ' s Exhibition (they will pay us). 
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GROUP IDENTIFIED PLUSSES OF THE CITE PROJECT 

1. Students are better prepared-produce more organized lessons. 

2. University is more aware of what is happening in classrooms (i.e. content 
being taught). 

3. Students have a better idea of whether they wish to continue in education- 
more aware of what teaching is all about. 

4. Increased student confidence-as s/he goes through college and the profession. 

5. Students make conscious decisions while teaching. 

6. Students learn the mundane skills of teaching (nuts and bolts). 

7. Involvement of teaching staff. 

8. College students have more direct contact with pupils-more opportunities 
to build relationships with children. 

9. More involvement (counseling) of classroom teacher teachers in the teacher 
education process. 

10. Student teachers more easily placed with CTEs. 

11. Direct correlation of college courses to applied education. 

12. Consistent monitoring of pre-student teachers. 

13. Keeps CTEs on the '^ball". 

14. Provides consistency for improvement. 

15. Dignifies teacher input. 
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WISHES HADE BY THE BOARD FOR THE FUTURE OF CITE (^indicates top recommendations) 



1 . Lab school .* 

2. University and public school personnel need to "step back" together to con- 
sider ideas and needs.* 

3. Increased openness between th^ university and the public school teacheer.* 

4. Incorporate more technology in CITE program.* 

5. CITE teachers bring their class or portion of their class to EMU for modeling.* 

6. Need for a CTE coordinator in each school to coordinate the CITE project.* 

7. Funds for released time to continue about eight days of involvement of key 
CTEs and administrators throughout the school year.* 

8. A budget.*** 

9. More training with the liaison, CTE and the st.udf^nts together.* 

10. Group meeting betweeo students and liaisons.* 

11. Many mini-lessons instead of a unit plan.* 

12. Remuneration for teachers.* 

13. A core of teachers who are really good models rather than expand the numbers. 
Quality not quantity.* 

14. Make teachers consultants to professors to work with university classes. 

15. Have professors observe in CITE classrooms to see REALITY!!!*** 

16. Examine the other components of the teacher education program to integrate 
them into this collaborative approach. 

17. Have a "university classroom" in the local school whtre teacher educatior 
activities can take place. 

18. Continued and increased initial principal involvement in program. 

19. Video taping as part of teaching week to allow college class to do some 
observations of student's teaching. 

20. More consistency with university classes in case there are two students who 
have different professors. 

21. Teleconferencing becween CTEs and liaison anJ the student. 

22. More visits from the liaison. 

23. Students should experience a variety of grade ^:evels/disciplines. 
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24. Pre-student teacher should do their student teaching with the same CTE. 

25. Students should go out to schools on day other than Friday. 
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ADVISORY COMMIHEE MEETING FEBRUARY 3, 1988 

Those in attendance: Verna Rollins, Suette King, Maude Forbes, Ruth Moorman, 

Chris Moody, Alane Starko, Amy CoUon, Marv Pasch, 
Lou Jernigan, Marjorie Mastie, Helen Oltmanns, Regina Williams,' 
Teresa Mull 

After having a delicious lunch the committee discussed concerns, questions, and 
recommendations about the program: 

1) The issue of having all students teach a mini-unit in the secondary 
classes instead of just teaching individual lessons. Marv shared ^ 
the rational behind the teaching week. Amy discussed the students 
positive attitude about the teaching week. 

2) CTE's need to see the students' unit plan well before it is taught. 
Professors need to keep in mind what skills students need to 
acquire to write a unit and plan accordingly. 

3) There was a lengthy discussion about the pre-student teachers j< student 
teaching with the same CTE. Chris said in some cases this • 

is possible. It was suggested we look at a few students who do this 
to see what impact it has. 

4) Marv briefly explained some of the things he is doing to see that CITE is aroun 
in the fall . 

5) Some suggested that the university person (liaison and/or 
prof.) meet periodically with the student and the CTE. 

6) Strong feeling that there needs to be more communication between 
the CTE's and the profs teaching the CITE sections, especially 

in regards to the iching activities assigned. Teachers would like to 
see profs come tc .neir classes, as well as, meet with them on campus- 
perhaps the CTE's could visit the FMU class, or come to faculty meetings. 

7) It was felt that the profs could at least be expected to come out to the 

classrooms during the teaching week. 

8) CITE should make better use of long-time CTE's for planning,demonstrating, 
communicating, etc. 

9) Everyone—teachers, profsr-needjl^ to be clear about the research that is 
tp be taught 

10) A teacher should speak at the student orientation to give the 
teacher's perspective of CITE. 

Additional recommendations were added to the Practice Profile which is 
attached. The last hour was spent revising the profile. 
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CITE /WISORY BQWD lifDBDN ftETDC 



fGEH^ 

WK 17, 19BB 9K)0^:00 piL 

L Writing and Presentation Oppcrtmities 

*Final ftepcrt 

♦Articles 

♦Conferences 

^Newsletter 
IL 1988-89 Staffing & Finling of CITE 

III. Working with "Newer" CITE Teachers 
♦Building contact persons 
^Liaison's Role 

IV. Teacher Thinking and Reflection 

*"Oigsaw** with articles* relevance to CITE 

V. Work Groups 

*Past pre-student-teaching activities 
*0o they reflect current research? 
*0o they promote reflection? 
*Reccninended changes? 

^Crossover-concepts activity 
*SyiTposiijn planning 
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May 17 Advisory Board Meeting 



Those in attendance: 

Helen Oltmanns, Maude Forbes, Verna Rollins, Evelyn Oolllmore, Suette King, 

Marv Pasch, Thomas Gwaltney, Alane Starko, Georgea Sparks, 

Sally Stavros, Regina Williams, Chris Moody, Amy COlton, Ruth Moorman 

*Georgea gave an overview of the research data that needs to be collected 
fvT the final report. Anyone who wishes to contribute to the report was 
encouraged to do so. 

*Board members were asked to sign-u^ for any conferences they would 
like to be presenters for and any writing they might wish to do, for the 
report and/or the fall newsletter. 

*Marv gave an update on the university allocations for CITE once the budget runs 
out in Oct. 1988. There will be a I time coordinator, a i time 
graduate assistant, an increase of 5 liaisons, and a 7,500 dollar budget. 
He has asked the president of the university to match the funding. 

♦Brainstorming ideas to enhance university-school collaboration was done 
. in two small groups. Each group identified the top five on their list and 
shared it with the entire board. The following are the top recommendations- 
They are not necessarily in any particular order: 

-A building-level contact person(s)- could be a team of a student and 
a teacher. These people should receive support and there 
should be group members. It was suggested that these people 
be included on the ADvisory Board. Perhaps each school could 
have a designated CITE corner or bulletin board for information. 

-"Talks with Teachers" Thurs./Fri. afternoon with students, 
teachers, and professors. 

-"Work sessions" (a la first year) with interactions across 
districts. Need to give the teachers more printed material. 

-Seminar on coaching and research (Sat?). 

-Personal appeal- re: recruiting, use contact person. 

-Promotional video by teachers. 

-Professors should spend more time in the classrooms. They could 
also chat, observe, help with students, tutor, profs come to 

"back to school day, " (give the invitation^, go out during teaching 
week, informal contacts... 

-Reacquaint administrators, superintendents with CITE. District 
meetings' (teacher and students). 

-Some kind of handbook with "helpful hints" for working with 
your CITE students. This should be continually updated. Could 
start with one sheet and a blank sheet for teachers to add 
su . estions. 

-CITE block courses in a school. 
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*6eorgea presented the group with a preliminary draft of a reflection 
scale . 

The scale was: 

0 Theory -free /thought free decision making (D-m) 

1 Rule based d-m (rigid, 1 rule applied) 

2 Alternative-based d-m (compare, analyze, select) 

3 Alternative- and context-based d-m 

a. classroom/school context considered 

b. global /moral ethics considered 

Each small group then read some of the student interviews 

and tried to determine where on the scale the student's reflective 

thinking fell . 

As this was being done informal discussions took place regarding changes, 
difficulties, etc. in the use of the scale. 

*The small groups reexamined the pst activities and made suggestions for 
encouraging higher level reflection, cross-over between courses, and 
appropriateness. Georgea and AMy tod notes and will share the information 
with the CITE professors. 

The same was true for the discussion on how to get the symposiam"" 
to "fly" 
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Prospective teachers 
given 'bridge' to career 



ByCHONCW. PYEN 



YmLANn • The 
'nmpt** recdfed llielr fkiAl brkf- 
lng Id prepare tbem for tbdr fM 
eol« eortiet today into mxh battle- 
fieUs as Clague, Tapoan, WSUm 
RuD or For^ftbe, MHIt did UtUe to 
diapel the butterflies and goooe- 
buDips* 

About 100 Eastern Hkhlfan Unf- 
^-antty students - all prospecthre 
teachers - met one last thne the 
day before IhanksgMnf wltti 
Georges M. Sparks for a final dis- 
cossloD of tactics and strategy . 

''You will be nervous, but you 
know you're lucky that you're not 
teaching on the day before Thanks- 
giving," said Sparks, assistant pro- 
fessor hi EMITS Department of 
Teacher Education. 

She and her students reviewed a 
list of their major worries, rangtaig 
frum forgetting lesson content and 
running out of materials too ear!/ 
to facing tough ^luestlons from pu- 
pils and kwhig electricity before 
using an overhead projector. 



The students are part of a f eder* 
ally funded program designed to 
help better prepare those who will 
^^tcont ffadftr! teachers. Bias* 
lem*8 program Is one of 2i pre*stu- 
dent teaching programs across the 
country whkh have been set up to 
detcradne whether the natton's 
teacher education curriculum 
needs an extra step between class- 
and tatensive field exper- 



''We see It as a necessary stage 
In the development of teaching 
(peraoonel) before tbej become 
shideat teachers,** said llarvhi 
Paseh, department bead and pro- 
ject administrator. "We're trying 
to provUe a bridge to give that 
teacher education student addi- 
tional time by exposure to what It's 
like to be a teacher.** 

The program runs from today 
through Friday in conjunction with 
Ann Arbor, YpsilantL Uncobi and 
WUlow Run public schooU. Fifty 
students are asiigned to elemen- 



tary schools and the other fifty to 
secondary schools. 

Pasdi said die students* sudden 
role change causes them ambety 
and even fear as they take over a 
elaas for the first time after having 
been students for about IS years. 

'The andety Is high,*" said 
Sparks prior to her class. '"But we 
don*t caqiert them to perform per 
fectty. We teU ttiem to go hi weU 
jmpared, and they wlU be graded 
for their own reflective, analytical 
evahiattons of each day rather 
than perfect perfdnnance.** 

Speaking alMiut preparedneas« 
nobody could beat Lisa Kanlewskt 
^ 27, a se n ior from Brlghtu ^ She had 
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four different lesson plans (or ''hip 
pocket activities'*) Just hi case 
something went wrong with any of 
them as she took charge of Clsigue 
Intermediate Schniri*s ntaith grade 
math class. 

"There Is some nervonsneaa, but 
If rm not nervous, something is 
wrong,** conceded Chris Newell, 
22, a senkKT from Allen Park who 
was assigned to For^ythe. 

Be planned to teach about medi- 
eval knights on openhig day, wlT 
pupils assiffied the roles of pagea^ 
andsquires. 

Randy Redmond, tt, a senior 
from IClan, dhl not mind ipendkig 
most of the hoUday weekend rsad* 
tag '«Tbe Rascal,** a ITHMve novel 
he wlU discuss wtth Tappan'a nhdh 
graders. 
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Karen Janetzke, », a Junior 
from Bancroft, said, 'lUgbt now, 
rm pretty nervous, kind of wor- 
ried.'* But she figures riie ought to 
be helped tqr a family tradition: 
Her mother and many of her rela* 
ttves are teachers. 

Scott Harmon, 22, had Bttie to 
worry about ta the attenttott-getter 
department. Standtag »4oot4, he 
flgmred to make a visual hnpcee- 
skm on the Uneobi Juntar High 
School students he was g hsduled 
to visit. That*s nearly a foot taller 
than the regular teacher. 

To celebrate die week-long pRh 
gram, ttw department Is tiirowlng 
a reception for aU partidpanU and 
their host teadiers on Thursday. 
niat*s when medaU wlU be award- 
ed, casualttss counted and mildly 
exaggeralsd n*"***^ slorlss re* 
counted. 
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Collaboration for the Improvement of Ibacher Education (CITE) 



riic riTI: prc-Nluilcnl icuchtny prugruin is 
ili.ini:ing kMihi'i prcpar.ilion :il I'MU Si4i- 
iK'iiis 111 K'.hIici alik.ilioii iiscil lo .iiiciul 
iJik.ilitiii kMiincn With W\\ op|i«)iliiitiliCN Ut 
iiMl icil mIiihiIn .iihl link llicory with llic 

pi .k till Now IIIOK' lh.iii 130 NllltlcillN 

iMM i.t mIkhiIn diic iiioiiiiiig ;i ucck in .ipph 
uh.it ihc\ .lie k.iiiiin{! Ill flicii iinc ctiiK.i- 

illMI 14MIISCN MM.ll .|N}K'(.tN 4)1 L'illlL.ltltlil. 

iiiiiKiiliiiii .iiul iiKithHts. ami iiKMsiirL'iiK'iil 
.1114I ri.'lii.ii'on I ho M'HiCNlcf hm^ lichi cx- 
|K-ii4'iiiC cihK with .1 iciihiii^ ucck 

llim ilicl this Mii|iroti*incMl iimie alioiil? 

In hill l«>K5. the IcJcril Ullicc ol l-Jucu- 
liiiiul RcNCurch unJ hnpnxveiiicnl uwiirdcJ u 
lhrcc >c:ir grjiil lo EMU's Ciillegc .*f 
r.Jucalion lo colluhtirulc wtlh IikuI vchiNiK 
10 improve teacher cJucullon. EMU fuculiy 
worked intensely with nuire than 40 Ypsilan- 
li. WiMow Run. Linciiln und Ann Arbor 
icacheis and adtiiinistrulors lo create pre- 
Mudcnt uetivitics thai would encourage ' 
Mudenis to apply curriculum, social issues 
and incusurenicni :oncep(s. During the 
1986 87 sch4K>l year. EMU sludenis Iried twi 
Ih4ise activilies in project teachers* class* 
fixms. Once a week Ihry experimented with 
a panicular teaching jechnique, examined 
social factors affcting student attitudes, or 
created and interpreted tests.' Toward the 
end. they giH Ihcir feet wel as ihe> taught a 
week long mini-unit with their classoNiin 
teacher educator s guidance. 

Iltm do parllclpanis like Ihc CITE 
cxpcrkiKc? 

While a thiirough program evaluation is 
being conducted this year, pretiniiihiry reac* 
lions are quite positive. TypiMli'cdftihienl^K / 
Irum participating teachers include: 

"I like having the opportunity to interact 
regularly with EMU professors and with 
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PartklpatliiS In a CffE tpwinar arc, froM lefl to right. Gcorgea Spuriu, 
Dept. of Teacher Edncirtioii, EMU, CbrlUcib Moody. CoNcge of Educslkm, 
EMU, Unorc Bcrnslehi, Ypsllantl PuMir Schoob, Theresa Mud, YpiUanti 
Public Schools ond Amy Colton, Ann AriM»r Piibllc Schoob and EMU CITE 
coordinator. 



Michael Madboii (far right) of Ann Arbor Public Schools shares an idea 
with Marvin Ptech (far lefl). Dept. of Teacher Educatkm. EMU. and 
DonaM Zckany (mhldlc), Ann Arbor Public Scboub. 



other teachers who are all working toward a 
common goal: I wiping lo improve tomor- 
row's teachers.*' • 

"I love sharing nty enthusiasm and special 
techniques with incoming teachers." 

"Being involved with CITE has kept me 
sharp and abreast of current research and 
recent effective practices/* 

"Fni enthusiastic about the CITE pro- 
gram. I have been so impressed with the 
high caliber bf 'siud^ntii: lhey*re so bright 

^Hm. 'ja6iatfti<^>>Mt»(iiiianini>,ii< 

Student comments ha-'C included the 
following: 

"I gained confideiKe. and the many skills' 



learned and applied will be remembered as I 
enter the leaching profession. I learned so 
much!'* 

"CITE gives us a well-rounded cur- 
riculum. I h«xJ a fantastic hands-on ex- 
perience in the classroom/* 

*1 enjoyed working wilh good teachers 
and learning through a i^ood example.'* 
*i think thai I he experience of leaching 
' ' the mini-unit will make my first day of stu- 
<.;';ident leaching a^ lot nic^ !'*^ 
iwf^Knk^^^ leach^Siiri*- 

their courses whh the schools and 
. classrooms as laboratories where .students 
can see concrete exaniples of Ihe concepts 



taught. One professor noted. "I don't have 
to spend as much time explaining certain 
questioning strategies because students sec 
the strategies in action every week. I n>?n- 
ti(;n a strategy, and they pipe up. 'Oh. my 
teacher did that last week.* Then they go on 
(o explain what Ihey've been seeing to the 
class. It's great!*' 

Long-term effects of CETE include more 
confident, competent and reflective new 
teachers; continued collaboration wilh local 
' schools lo improve teacher education; and 
greater coordination among courses and 
fiehl experiences. It appears that we ;ire 
well on our way lo Khieving these goals! 



ER^ ;ollcge Fosters Future Teacher Clubs 



May 1988 
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Distinguished 
Achievement Awards 

AACTE's 1987 Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Awards (DAA) were bestowed dur- 
ing February's Annual Meeting on Eastern 
Michigan University and North Carolina 
State University. 

Each year, i^ACTE recognizes exem- 
plary teacher education programs that de* 
monstrate "innovation for excellence" in 
the following categories: 

• preparation of science and/or 
mathematics teachers, 

• use of current r^arch to transform 
the content 2nd curriculum of the 
teacher education program, and 

• imaginative internships and begin* 
ning teacher programs in which the 
teacher education program and its 
faculty play promine nt rol es. 

With a grant from the GTE Corpora- 
tion, AACTE awarded $2,500 to each 
winning institution. In 1988 no award was 
bestowed in the first category. 

Eastern Michigan University 

For its exemplary "Collaboration for the 
Improvement of Teacher Education Pro- 
ject" (CITE), a joint effort bv university 
and school district educators. Eastern 
Michigan University (EMU) received the 
DAA for innovation in applying research 
to the content and curriculum of the 
teacher eJucation program. 

Begun in 1983, EMU's Department of 
Teacher Education redesigned its teachtr 
certification and field exp^ence programs 
to include recent research in existing 
courses, such as curriculum and methods, 
social aspects of teaching, and measure- 
ment and evaluation. 

Incorporated into the curriculum and 
methods course, for example, was research 
on beginning teacher evaluation (Fisher, 
1978), efte.Live group methods (Bloom, 
1984), and mastery learning (Guskey, 
1987). 

In 1985 EMU received a three-year grant 
from the Office of Educational lirsearch 
and Improvement (OERI) to collaborate 
with four school districts and develop pre- 
scudent-teaching activities that included 
continued on page 12 
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March Conference Examines 
Teaching For Thinking' 

by Carol Smith, Director for Accreditation/Cenification/Assessment 



A Miirch 5 conference on 'Teaching for 
Thinking: The Challenge for Teachers and 
Teacher Educators" focused on strategies 
for developing K-12 students' skills in 
critical thinking and implications for 
preparing teachers. 

Held in Washing ton, DC., under joint 
sponsorship of AACTE, the Association 
Collaborative for Teaching Thinking, the 
American Federation of Teachers, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the 
District of Columbia AC I t, the con- 
ference assembled 70 participants repre- 
senting teachers, teacher educators and 
NCATE, staff development specialists, and 
school administrators. 

Kcynoting the conference was Arthur L 
Costa, president-elect of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Presentations on inservice programs 
related to critical-thinking skills were given 
by Debbie Walsh of the American Fedcra- 
rion of Teachers and by scaff development 
specialist Karen Spencer. Robert Swartz of 



the University ot Massachusetts-Boston 
outlined a program at his institution for 
preparing inservice teachers. 

¥or preservice preparation, David Mar- 
tin of Gallaudet University presented a 
model in use at his institution for col- 
laborarion between teacher educators and 
liberal arts faculty. In this model, new 
teachers are prepared to work systematical- 
ly toward devclopnng the cognirive abiliries 
of the ir stu dents. 

AACTE representatives who served as 
panelists for the program included David 
C. Smith and Patricia Ashton of the 
University of Florida and William 
Katzenineyer of the University of South 
Florida. 

Organizers plan to issue a summary of 
the conference along with papers from 
related conferences held earlier. The final 
conference in the series, held May 5, ad- 
dressed the topic, "assessing thinking 
skills." 




PhoCD by Shawn Givens 

David C Smith (I) of the Vnivmity of Rorida and Arthur L Costa (r) of the AMOciation 
for Supervision ax\d Curriadum Developmem engage in a point<ounterpomt discusron of teacher 
education curricula that supporu cnncal thinking. The two served on a panel summarizing 
the workshop on ^Teaching for Thinking: The Challenge for Teachers and Teacher Educators!' 
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AACTE Briefs 



Program Briefs 
continued from page 5 

the research accompanving EMU*s core 
courses. In the planning phase, universi- 
ty and school educators and administra- 
tors learned about the new research and 
identified effecnve teaching, planning, and 
classroom management practices to be in- 
cluded m students* field experiences. 

Umvcrsitv and school educators formed 
"design teams" and created teaching ac- 
tivities for the identified concepts. One ac 
tivity, for example, requires a student to 
design and ttach from a curriculum unit. 

The projea*s evaluation will be based on 
questionnaires and interviews with pro- 
fessors, students, and teachers; students* 
reflective journals; and case studies. 
Preliminary analysis of 1987 evaluation 
data indicates that 95 percent of the 
students were highly or moderately satis- 
fied with the program overall. 

For more mforvuition on EMU's projeay 
please see the August 1987 issue of Briefs, 
page JO, where it was profiled as one of the 
OERI grant redpiencs, or contact Georgia 
Sparksy assistant professor of teacher educa- 
tion, College of Eduauiony Easu, Michigan 
UmVeniry, YpsiUmtiy MI 48197, phone (313) 
487-1414. 

North Carolina 
State University 

In the third DAA category, AACTE 
recognized North Carolina State Univer* 
sity's program for preparing experienced 



teachers to becorce mentors for beginning 
teachers. This program is a coUaboranve 
effort by the university and six school 
districts. 

As a result of legislation mandating a 
two-year probanonary status for beginning 
teachers and the evaluation of their ef- 
feaiveness dunng that rime, North Caro- 
lina State University (NCSU) designed a 
model program for providing school-based 
educators with the necessary skills to 
supervise beginning teachers* professional 
growth. The model is based on research 
indicating that inservice teacher develop- 
ment requires school-based educators who 
have instructional supervision skills 
(Howey, Yarger, and Joyce, 1978). 

Central to this model is the communica- 
tion link between the university and the 
schoob for which NCSU established an 
"extension professorship." The person in 
thb position has substantial experience 
with inservice education and high 
credibility with school personnel. 

The development of this model included 
(1) identification of expert teachers, (2) 
development of a curriculum in instruc- 
tional clinical supervision transferable to 
school -based inservice programs, and (3) 
formation of instructional teams consisting 
of a mentor teacher and a clinical professor 
who would instruct other experienced 
teachers to become mentors for beginning 
teachers. 

The teams completed two semesters of 
academic study and participated in an in- 
ternship in which they taught colleagues 
to become mentors. The topics for the in- 



ternship included effective teaching, con- 
flict management, and different models of 
sup>crvision and coaching. 

More than 200 experienced teachers 
have enrolled in the mentor training pro- 
gram in the school districts. From the 
course evaluations, university and school 
personnel consider the program highly ef- 
fective. They have plans to apply this ap>- 
proach to the supervision of student 
teachers. 

For in/crmation, please contaa Lois Thies' 
Spnnthally project director and extension pro- 
fessor. College of Education and Psychology, 
North CflToIina State University, Raleigh, 
NC 27695, plume (9J9) 737-223: 



Program Bnefs is wnttai by Dagmar Kauffman, 
researcher /writer 

Research Briefs 

continued from page 10 

Project staff are using qualitative 
methods to assess the project, Lanier said. 
"Throughout the projea, we have col- 
lected a wealth of data that include inter- 
views with instructors, mentors, and 
students," he explained. From a prelimin- 
ary analysis of these data, he called the 
project "successful." 

For information, contact Perry Lanier, pro- 
fessor. College of Education, 501 Erickson 
Hall, Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Ml 48824, phone (517) 355-1734. 
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, THE DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
HONORING AN EXEMPLARY TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
AT EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSHY 

Our thanks to the professioiul ooUetgues listed below whose talents, dedication 
and cooperation enabled the College of Edncation to receive national recognition 
for an exemplary teacher edncation program. The CITE program (Collaboration 
for the Improvement of Teacher Education) wUct reralted in the Distinguished * 
Achievement Award" from the. American Associatuin^of Colleges for Teacher 
Edncation b the prodm^ of thev commitment to the preparation of superior 
classroom teachers. The honor is theirs. We are proud to be associated with them.. 
We look forward to additional opportunities for coUaboration as the program 
expands. 

Georgea M. sparks, Project Director 
Manin Pasch, Project Administrator 
Amy Colton, Project Coordinator 
^.Seott Westerman, Jr., Deanj Col- 
lege of Edncation, Eastern Michigan 
University ' . : r 



DMB*t Offiee (EMU) 

Mary GrMO, Amocuu D««n * 
Robbii Johiuoo, Dirictor o( . 
StadtntTmbliiff' 
ChrisulU Moody. Ad* 
miobtnthoCoQidtaftor « .y: 

D^otMitof TiiteEdMtte : ' : 

iMMAnn 
' John Bhur 

Ton Boihty 

Mark Conby IMSU) 

TrrrorGardiMr 
vllwmtGwaltafy 

LottiMjtmiffan \ - > 

Ed Lcdannan • - 

Parry Markar 

Sally Mania 

CalMtehaal 

QBlrieoSamoiita 

AlantSiarko 

Sua Terry 

Jarry Waiatr 

Warreo WilUamt . 

iProfcet Coordinatoct: 

Marifran Brown 

KathitKottar 

RantaPMOt 

University Cooneil on 
' TMeborEa«eMkM(EMU) . 

Rabtrta Andaffloo-Spadal CdHcaiioa 
Batty Barbar-Httman, EnvlrofMiiaul \ 
uA Coninmer Rfwxtroia 
LMGimaili-Hbtory ^.T;. 
Enniat jnrdan-Lnflbh / ' ; 
Dob PhilUpt-Chcmbiry - >. - * 
Joanna Haukin-Mathamatacs 
Mary Teol-Miuic 



Mld^n DcfitHmant of Ednadon 

Dan Aimin 
RobanTraiMa 

Waahumaw I«ierm«diala Sdraol 



Qafua iBlemiedlale 

Rabcft FatdMtt, Prindptl, 
1985^ - 
. Gary Canru Princifitl / T *^^ 



Raek Badnan 
.Amy Cotton 
Rivard Radtof 
Robin Whaaltr 
BiU WoU( 



Lincoln Junior High School 
' Miehaal Bewlcy. Principal 

Oteiroom Tmc/mt Ed'jc$tors 

JeffBnah 
Kata Morria Cnrttn 
' Robert Groaahana 
LonnWProintt , 
CanlWabla • 



Foraytho lalarnodinia 
' SUrtcr Ganat, Co^Prbemal 
. YaflfhaF3iiBgcr.Co-Priicipal 

Qmroom Tmctwr Eduettors 
?< 'fea^ra Drubal 
^vDaaEaakial 
» Janet ICaha. 1986^7 
^ Harold Makincn 
\ DanMiekatyn 

, ScarlHt Tniennedlale . 
BaaOV.Mnaio. Principal 

l .Patrick Badcar. Oaab 
> , Principal 
daavDom TaaditK BducMtOfs 

Mary C. AnaehnttB 
• y Jaaa Frank - ^ 
Grace UarbiaoQ v . ' ' 
Sonct Knoat 
MUebaOr 



'CninlyaSooct 




{>MBaPaianno« Principal i 
Mark Rarin« Honaa PrMpal 
OmnomTrnthttEdaeMtioa 
GooaiaaoaT.CofwftB • 

JanacGabrioa. Principal 
Dana Cok Aaat. Principal. 
n naai' nw r aa d bar ftfacgiOBr 
Sand in Aonino 
MafgnNiCoillM 
• AhmOiQm 

IiaaDakNnip *^ 
MmrOtn^BCiaoov^; 
SwtnlUif 
BaakyRaMniph 



::WILLOW RUMJCOMMUNTTY 

tAihtttDann, Snparinlindant 
V 19S5^ 
Diitriet Lki9on 
Rnth Moorman, Aanaunt 
' Scperintendant 
Cheney Elementary 
Michael Dnff. Principal 

19SS^ 
Mehrtn Anflin, Principal 

. Oasiroom T0§eh§r Bdueators 

Pat Andnracn 
• Jndy Bnntetn 
^- Nancy Chapa 

TT-' Sendee Diiaoiber 
' k «v r Daborah Rowion 
- Mary Williiimt 
1* Francaa Wtlaon 



Pord Elementary 

Grafory WeaUieerepooni Principal 

Qfssroom Tttcher Educators 

Andria Hood 
Betty Petan 

Edmonaon Junior High 
Norma L. Wllliami* Principal 
Oaasmom Tu^ar Educators 

Tom Blackwell 

Gary Canty 

Waiter CoUina 
^ MikaGalinaa 

Chria Getty 

Mike Munn 
^JBffina WHliama 

'VUlowRottHi^Sdiool 
•Kenneth Wilaon« Principal 
Oaauoom TaaeharEdueatoia 



Patriria Dbkaraon 

n«iM r\**«<i«a. 



Maiiorit Maidt. CoQfliltaM 



ANN ARBOR PUBUC SCHOOLS 



Rfehanl C. Dcnjvniia* Snperintmdfiit 

Dktriet Utitorm * * 

l< S«ptriBtt»d«Mior iMtrnctiooal 

4'. Domn PoofMinl.Tiee. 
. * Awiittnt Sttptfiatopdtnt lor \ 
.'^** CwiiciiltiiB A Imuuc i Ioo 

Bob Gilirdi, rrcMiicui. Ann. 

Arbor Education AiMCtotioQ •« 
J* Phil MMBrida. Coonltnator. 

Staff Devtlopmcnt 
• Shel^9v Bnider. Coninlunt* 

Sull DevtiofMntnt .TVXr '. 

Betty Gretn. Consultnntr Staff 

Dtvolopmcnt ^JT.'^-^', ' * 

Abbntt Elowtnlary:' '; .T^'Ji^ 
Ltmttt KcUr. PriaeipaL l9SS47r 
jtan Baktr^ Prindpal ^ _ 
QBSsioom Tt^fmrEduestor ^ 
Kathy Mattxdtff 

Carpenter Elcmalary ^ ^ ' ^ 

CUfford Wtbcr. Prindpal 198S46 
Gianniat Ptrifo, Prndpal . 

CZaaimom r«adb«r£dueaiori 

Marilm DaehUr"" . * ' / . 

John frtcnua . 

Barbara L. Nlantyar*. , * 

EbenvhUe Elementary I';^;- ^{ ^ 
MntottL.Ricft.Prlneipi.: 
CtsssroomTuehtreduestor - - ^: 
DlannaTm . - ^ 

• Balaler EXeoicntary ,/ '/. [i 
, GUnn Monro, Principal' . . 
• ClBssroom Tuetm Educators \ 
Judith Marana 

Ucy Sprim V "^-V-r 

\ Marilyn Twatlar 

Lawten Elementary' ' . 
' Wanda MoDtibanar, Prineipar 
Qassroom TMaeim Educmn' 

Betty Ladd'Wallaee -'-^ ' 
- / ' Ailatn Sehulae 

Eleanor Moore ; ' ' • 

Bonnie J. Northrop . 

Pat Pndduck " ^: 

\ . . Karen Yahr : 



MaryjeaiShoitii * 
Donald Zekany 

Hnmi Hifli School • . 
Joeiu MiaU Priod^l 

Oustoom TfChm Educstorj 

Elaine Bnte 
Thomaa Bnrrottfha 
Dee Drake 
Robert HOt 
Joan Otis 
Sbefla Ryder V 
Dorii Wnitama 

Pioneer Hlfb School 

Milo While. Principal 

Jim Claris Principal 

Mike Madison, ^dminiMrator 

' 'OuvoomTMctmEduettors 

' Sam DeNieolo • 
, Barbara Edwards . 
Joelle Lenninirton 
MikeMflidoais * 

...Stave Rodriirncs - iT^V 
JeanSaaUeld 

'Doitie Thome , 



BELLEVILLE VAN BUREN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS__ 

Elvin F* Peeta, Soperintendcnl ^'^ 

BeUeville High School 
LanyTabor^ Principal 
Qnvoom TMctmr Eduettors 



Qmfoom Tuefm Eduuton 
Patricia Dickeraon 
Bev DnndoQ 
Eari Greene \ 

1 Hm^mf '^M^ 



Nortbaide Elementary 
Patricia DeYonnf, Principal 
CiBSsroom T§§eh§r EduCBtom 

Jinx Steveia Cooke 
Corinne Grace 
Ethel Polsdof er 



PattenfUlElcmenury*-^ . 

Gaa Fitch, Principal 
Cteasmom Tuchar Edueaton 

Susan Batea 

Sosanna Beutler 

Robert Dou^laa 

Louise A. Hickey * 
^ Elfuine Johnson 
« Mary Johnson 

Evelyn JoHimore 

Ron Lndwic 

Orville PhilUpp 

Barbara Qttion 

Mary Von Domanis 



Janet Coole ' 
Doris Miree 
Beverly Poteyn » 
Wayne Slavena 
ManhalWicd 



LINCOLN CONSOLIDATED ;^ 
SCHOOLS - vv- A V 



Don CHalkcr, Snperintandant /[, 

Llnepb Eariy Elementary ^. ^ 
DoQjId Sprafftte..Prinapal > 

Qassnom TMChar Educators 

Jttdy Taylor ' * * * . 
Debby Scaton - .. 
Doria Walton 

Lincoln Middle Elementary < 
' KathryaGeddb, Principal" 
Osssroom Tuehor Educators • < 
Nancy Cook 

Fran Doe ' jj 

Lynn Fonchey ^ 

TheresM Horn 

Janice Glover 

Jane Loup , 

Linda Lukr 

Sandy McGahey 

Dorothy Mucha 

Heioi Oltmanns 

Annette Tano^vicx . 

Lineobi Lalc^ Elementary 
Mary Bonnaan. Principal 

David Pnmean. Assistant 
Principal 1985^ 

Cinsreom Tuchsr Educators 

Carol Crabtree 
Jane Fidlcr 
Mtndy Gttaaardo 
Loia Jensen 
Chris Riley 
Chervie Nicholla 
David Willtafna 
jai Wysoeki 



YPSILANTI PUBUC SCHOOLS | 

JanMS Hawkins, Snperinter Jent 

Oistriet Liaisons ^ 
. . Judy White. Curricalum Director, 
I9SS-M 

Selly Suvroe, Curriculum Dirertor, 
1986^ 

Adama Elementary 

Mande Forbes, Principal 

CtesOTom Taachar Educators 

Alice Boyd 
' Barbara Bncces 
*' Lttcrctia Crepr 
. Judy Floyd 

* JnneGnihrie ^ . 

• Betty Jessee \ • 

— Karen Kielwasser 
Jane Raymond 

'i .. «v 

Ealabrook Elementary 

II. Robert Pepcr. Principal . . 

Qassroom Taachar Educators 

Charlotte Andrews 
Novia Baran 

Lcnore Bernstein ' - ^ • - 
Lob Kamoi 
Joanne Latvahi • 
Kathryn Martin " 
Teresa Mull 

Eaat Middle Sf hoof 
John Lonnabeiry. Principal • r* -. 
Denna GoodaH Asaisunt Principal 
Qaasroom Tsacitar Educators 
Larry Connell 
PetaHni 

Marda Patera ^ «; ; " • 
• Masry Jo Rehbere* V.t: * 
Ronald Wiedboaeh ' 

West Middle Schoof ' ' 
Mereedies Wanddy, Principal 

Qassroom Taachar Educators 
Pat Blevina, 1985^ . ' ' 
, JeeaeLamdin 
Vema Rollina 
: Mark Smith 



Ypailanti High School 

George Beandette. Principal • 
Dcbmh Qarka, Aasiatant • 

' Principal 

Qassfoom Taachar Educators 

Rochella Balkam 
Donakl Bartolaoci ' 
Sharon BaakerviUe 
Carol Cramer 
Dale Crawford 
Ani^lika Fanaian 
Mary Galla|her«Pcrr7 • 
JayneHaaa * * 

Susan Katnn 
Karia Knighton 
Malcolm Meyer 
Valerie MHb 
BillNedeU 
Sharon Ongaro 
Anne Onnand 
Kay Ot%vell 
Beverly Rlordan 
Dorothy Thomaa 
Antoinette Wendel 

Ypailanti RCTC 
David OtwelL Principal 

Qassroom Taachar Educator 
Artemis Alex 
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If you are thinking a year ahead, 

sow seed. 
If you are thinking ten years ahead, 

plant a tree. 
If you are thinking 100 years ahead, 

educate the people. 

' Chinese poet, 500 B.C. 
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Georgea Sparks 
Amy Colton 
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WELCOMEBACKI 



We hope you had a nice relaxing summer. As you gear up for the new 
year, we hope this newsletter will bring you up to date on the CITE 
project, and give you an overview of the coming year. 



REPORT ON SPRING 
1987 



We want to extend a big thank you 
to all of the teachers who participated 
in the Spring (May-June) field experi- 
ence. While the t erm w as too short to 
provide the full CITE program (10 
visits plus a teaching week), we felt 
diat some field experience was better 
dian none at alL Many of you fek that 
referring to the Spring field experi- 
ence as part of the CITE model was 
inappropriate. We agree. We will 
need to examine this issue further. 



NEW CITE 
COORDINATOR! 



We are pleased to announce that 
Amy Colton will be joining the CITE 
staff in September as the new Project 
Coordinator. Marifran Brown, our 
1986-87 Coordinator, will be teaching 
for Ann Ar bor Sch ools this year. 
Amy was a CITE teacher at Clague 
Intennediate School in Ann Arbor last 
year. She's taking a one-year leave of 
absence to coordinate CITE and to 
teach courses at EMU. We welcome 
her! 
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YEAR TWO SUMMARY 



1986-1987 



Year Two was the pilot-testing year for the CITE project: the Core 
Teacher Education courses and pre-student teaching field experiences, 
which were collaboratively designed during Year One, 1985-86. 



* Pilot-testing of program, including modifications during Winter terra. 

* Workshops for Oassioom Teacher Educators (CTEs): Lesson Design, 
Classroom Management, Reading. Cooperative Learning. 

* Presentations at six state and national conferences by CITE staff and 



* Monthly meetings with CITE staff, professors and liaisons. 

* Dinner for superintendents and state officials. 



Evaluation instruments were also pilot-tested during Year Two. 
Teachers, principals, liaisons, professors, and students responded to 
questionnaires. Hiese aided in the identification of several positive 
features, as well as areas needing change. 



Key Events of Year Two 



CTEs. 



Positive Features of CITE 



Areas Needing Change 



* Mini-unL; Teaching Week 



* Integration of Core course concepts 
and field expeziences 



* Pre-student teaching (PST) experience 



* Continued colla borati on/ 
involvement of CTEs new to CITE 



* PST conference dme with CTEs 



* Liaisons' contacts with schools 



* Communications, amount of 
"paperworic" 



* Collaboration on teacher education 



* Spring CTTE does not provide for 
the full CITE experience 
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NOTE FBOM THE DISECTOE: 

CITE PROMOTES TEACHER REFLECTION 



As we have refined otir evaluation design we have given 
much thought to how CITE benefits the EMU student. It is 
clear that our goal is not merely to have students go out to 
classrooms to perform teaching skills in a rote manner. Rath- 
er, we want them to experiment with certain teaching and 
measurement skills. We also want them to analyze teaching 
and learning in the Hght of student characteristics, the commu- 
nity, and society. Many refer to this on-the-spot analysis and 
experimentation as "teacher reflection in action." 

As researchers (Schon, Berliner, S tailings, and others) have 
studied effective teaching, they have found that it is not just 
the ability to perform certain strategies that makes a "good 
teacher." It is the ability to know wnen to use a particmar 
strategy that separates more effective firom less effective 
teachers. How are such dbcisions made? There seems to be a 
lot of intuition and experience involved in sudi decision mak- 
ing. It is not merely a matter of applying clear-cut rules. 

What does all this have to do with CITE? Our purpose 
in CITE is to promote teacher reflection and enlightened 
decision making through structured field experiences. 
Thus, we ask pre-student teachers to try out certain re- 
search-hosed strategies and to analyze their effects on 
students. We ask them to examine the school and home 
environments and to link them to what happens in class- 
rooms. It is our hope that such experimentation and r ial- 
ysis will continue during student teaching and regular 
teaching. 

If we are to have true professionals in teaching, teaching-as- 
decision-making will have to be emphasized over the more typ- 
ical attitude of "teaching is just a series of 'effective' tech- 
niques." We are not saying that EMU students don't need a 
sohd set of skills. They do. We think, however, t^at t^ese 
skills ought to be presented as tools that can be experimented 
with as student needs and social factors are considered. There 
is too much intuition and strtistry in teaching for it to be con- 
sidered a simple set of effective behaviors or prescriptions. 
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YEAR THREE OVERVIEW 

1987-88 



September 1987, begins the third and final year of the CUE project. 
Approximately 100 pre-smdent teachers (PSTs) and Gassroom Teacher 
Educators (CIEs) will be involved. PSTs enrolled in the Core Teacher Ed- 
ucation block will be spending one half-day per week in CTEs' classrooms, 
and end their experience with a week of teaching. More time will be spent 
on program evaluation this year, as required by our federal funding agen- 



* Increased Collaboration 

* Analytical and reflective use of research and field experience in the 
Teacher Education Program 

* Conceptual integration of Teacher Education Core courses and related 
field experiences 



cy. 



MAIN GOALS FOR YEAR THREE 



1987-1988 



Core Teacher Education Courses 



Previously, CUR 311/314: ElemTSec. 
Reading, and EDP 322: Human Develop- 
ment were offered as a block of Core 



Thus, the CUE Teacher Education 



Core consists only of CUR 304/305: 



courses. Due to a decision by the U nivers i 
ty Council on Teacher Education (UCTE) 
the CUR 31 1/314-EDP 322 block will no 
longer be offered and both course s will 
have field experiences outside of CITE. 



ElemTSec. Curriculum and Methods, SFD 
328: Social Aspects of Teaching, and EDP 
340: Measurement and Evaluation. While 
the Reading-Human Development courses 
will have structured field experi ence s, they 
wiU not be considered part of CITE during 
Year Three. 
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1987-1988 CORE TEACHER EDUCATION COURSES 

with Instniaors, Days and Times 

CUR 304/305: ElemJSec Curriculum and Methods 

AlaneStarko MW 10:30-11:45 (Bern.) 

AlaneStaiko MW 12:00- 1:45 (Beaa.) 

TrcvorGardncr MW 10:30-11:45 (Sec.) 

GeorgeaSpaiks MW 12:00- 1:45 (Sec.) 

SFD 328: Social Aspects of Teaching 

Cal Michael MW 9^)0-10:15 

RicSamonte MW 9:00-10:15 

RicSamonte MW 1:30- 2:45 

RicSamonte Till 1:30- 2:45 

EDP 340: Measurement and Evaluation 



RobenDediick MW 8:00- 9:00 

RobeitDedzick T 8:00-10:00 

WanenWilliams MW 2.-00. 3:00 

Louise Jemigan TTh 2.^- 3:00 



The CITE project makes possible the 
integration of the aHoovc courses an d the 
field experience. The majority of CITE 
pre-smdent teachers enroU in all three 
courses. Tlie courses are scheduled so that 
a block of time is reserved for the r«eld ex- 
perience. 



Several of the professors teaching 
CITE sections this temi are new to the 
project We welcome them and appreciate 
their efforts to further the development of 
both the Core courses and the field experi- 
ences. The professors met once during the 
simimer and will spend a half-day planning 
together in early September. 



UMVERSITY LIAISONS 



Ann Axbor- 
Lincoln — 



WDIowRun. 
Ypsilanti — 



■ Georgea Spa^ 
-Petty Maiker 
. Jerry Weiser 
-Tom Gwalmey 



An liaisons can be reached at 487-3260. 

TTie University Liaisons provide the 
important link between EMU and the dis- 
tricts. Throughout the temi, they will 
meet individually with teachers, as well as 
coordinate school and districc CITE 
meetings. 

It is a pleasure to welcome Perry 
Mailcer as die new liaison for Lincoln 
Schools. 
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PROJECT EVALUATION PLAN 



During Year Three, we will be conducting a fornial evaluation of 
CITE. The evaluation focuses on project logistics and three major 
outcomes: 

1) reflective/analytical thinking of students, modeled by campus pro- 
fessors and Gassroom Teacher Educators (CTEs) 

2) role re-definitions of professors and CTEs (i.e. Increased collabo- 
ration and use of classrooms as an integral part of teacher prepara- 
tion.) 

3) instimtionalization of the CITE projea (i.e. How it continues with- 
out federal funding.) 



EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 

* C^estionnaires 

* fiiterviews 

* Audio tapes, video tapes 

* Think-aloud Student Journals 



PARTICIPANTS 

* Prc-student Teachers (PSTs) 

* Classroom Teacher Educators (CTEs) 

* Liaisons 

* Professors 

* Project Staff 



PROJECT EVALUATOR 

Joanne Simmons, from MSU, is the Project Evaluator and has 
been working with the evaluation committee since last March. Her 
expertise is a valuable addition to the project 
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Title: CITE SEMINAR PROMOTES TEACHER REFLECTION 

2 credits CUR 680 Fall /Winter 1988-89 

CITE (Collaboration for the Improvement of Teacher Education) i«^ a 3-year 
federally funded project (1985-88) to bring schools together with EMU 
to develop and implement a research-based structured pre-student teaching 
field experience. The program won a national award for excellence in 
Feb. 1988. While federal funding ends in Sept., 1988, CITE will continue 
at a modest cost tc EMU. 



Our purpose in CITE is to promote teflctier ref 1 ecti on and enlightened 
decision making. We ask pre-student teathers to try Dut certain research-based 
strategies and to analyze their 6fftfK/on students. We ask them to 
examine the school and home envit^ohinerlts and to link them to what happens 
in classrooms. 

The purpose of this proposal is to request funds to pay partial tuition for CITE 

teachers participating in a "Seminar on Teacher Rieflection" during 

1988-89. 



What is teacher reflection? 

As researchers (Schon, Berliner, Stal lings and others) have studied effective 
teaching, they have found that it is not just the ability to perform 
certain strategies that makes a " good teacher." It is the ability to 
know when to use a particular strategy that separates more effective from 
less effective teachers. How are such decisions made? There seems to be a 
lot of intuition and experience involved in such decision making. It is not 
merely a matter of applying clear-cut rules. 

As we have refined our evaluation design we have given much thought to how 
CITE benefits the EMU student. It is clear that our goal is not merely 
to have students go out to classrooms to perform teaching skills in a rote 
manner. Rather, we want them to experiment with certain teaching and 
learning in the light of student characteristics, the community, and society. 
Many refer to this on-the-spot analysis and experimentation as " teacher 
reflection in action." 

Why is the Seminar necessary? 

The value of the structured field experience is not in question. While 
students praise the experience, approximately 15X have expressed dissatisfaction 
with their CITE teacher. To enhance the experience for both the pre-student 
teacher and the CITE teacher we now need to develop teacher reflection in 
the CITE teacher. We've been asking the CITE teachers to nurture reflection 
in our EMU students without giving the teachers the tools to do so. 

Seminar description 

The broad goal of the proposed Seminar is to develop teacher reflection 
and coaching skills. We will address the following objectives: 

*To heighten the awareness among participants of research and reflection. 
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*To practice reflection in their own classroom situation. 
*To promote reflective dialogue with colleagues and EMU students. 
This course win focus on the following topics: 
♦Visions of the Teaching Profession 
State of the Art: Reflection 
♦Experiential Learning Theory 
♦Skills and Techniques of Effective TEaching 
♦Teacher Development, Empowerment, and Self -Efficacy 
♦Language Acquisition and Concept Development 
♦Cognitive Coaching 
♦Action Research 

The six Saturday sessions will run from 10-2:30 on Oct. 29, Nov. 19, 
Dec. 3, Jan. 14, Feb. 11, and March 18. Each session will include a pre- 
sentation by one of the CITE professors (Sparks, Starko, Weiser, 
Gwaltney, Gardner, Samonte, Gernigan, Polokow, Pokay), a sample lesson 
from his or her course, small-group discussions, journal entries and follow- 
up on field experiences. The field assignments will provide the 
necessary additional hours to satisfy the two credit requirement. It is 
our intent that the participants will be working with CITE pre-student 
teachers, thus providing an avenue for application. An additional benefit 
of the seminar is that seminar participants will be better prepared to 
work as cooperating teachers with EMU student teachers and beginning 
teachers. 

Need to Support Teachers' Participation 

Over the past three years the CITE teachers have given much of themselves 
and their time to the EMU CITE project. Without their support CITE would 
not have been an award-winning project. By offering fellowships 
EMU has the opportunity to thank these people as well as to promote 
their continued efforts in out teacher education program. 

To compensate as many individual as possible CITE would like to offer 
one-credit fellowships to 20 CITE teachers They would then pay for the 

other credit. This would cost the university approximately . 

This offer would be made on a first-come first-served basis. 
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We hope the Regents will be able to approve the proposed amount. 
CITE has been a successful project, but it needs considerable "fine-tuning, 
especially in the area of CITE teachers' skills. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Marvin Pasch, CITE Project Administrator 
1985-1988 



Georgea Sparks, CITE Director, 1985-88 



Amy B. Col ton, CITE Director, 1988-89 
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APPENDIX E: DOCUMENTATION OF 

INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 
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Eastern Michigan University 
INTER-OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE U^l^cio 



TO: 




llins. Provost DATE: july 7, 1988 

sident for Academic Affairs 



FROM: JiMiypsjrr Porter 
resident 

SUBJECT: CITE Project and SOUTHS 



J/ 

IDE p/oject 




On reviewing your memorandum dated June 25, 1988, but not 
received until Jvly 5, 1988. ly^pproye of a program development 
rftM< flu ent ^f S7.500 toward tne South Side Prelect and the CITE 



Pro^eet. Also. I am assumiiTa the S7.5D0 covers the cost of the 
graduate assistant that is^designated in the third paragraph of 
Dr. Marvin Pasch's memo^/mdum 

pc: George Johnston 
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JUL 0 7 1988 

OFFICE OF THE V. PRES. 
FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 




Provost 




ALD W. COLLINS 
Ice President for Academic Affaif; 
146 Pierce 
487-3200 



TO: 



SUBJECT: /V^ 




Your action 

Your approval/ signature 

■ X Your rcvicH/ comment 
Your mformation/ files 



.X — Please advise/M^me 

Please write memo/report 

Ptease draft response/respond 

Please return to me/discard 



In response to vour inquirvvcall/memo on 



Reference(s): 
REMARKS: 






^^^^^^ 



2ft5 






P06 




JALD W. COLLINS 
Provost a^l^A^e President for Academic Affairs 
146 Pierce 
487-3200 




SUBJECT /^^IS^^^ 



Your action 

Your approval/signature 

Your rcvicw/commcni 

X Your information/ files 
.^X — In response to your 



memo on 



. Please advise/call me 
_ Please write memo /report 
. Please draft respork:e/respond 
Please return tC' me/discprr1 



Reference(s): 
REMARKS: 




DATE: 




COPIE; 
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' Eostern Michigon University 

IMTER-OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 

TO: Ronald W. Collins, DATE: June 3, 1 988 

Provost j»fyj Academic Vice President 

l:'hdi^Pasch, 




FROM: 



Head, Department of Teacher Education 



SUBJECT: Follow Up After the May 12 Meeting on Planning for th e CITE 
Structured Field Experience and th e Southslde Protect 

otj^d a ha^time visiting lecturer as C iTI Coordinator anri i 
iA3n additional oraduate asgigtunt tn qkj in organizing and 
coordinating tti^ld experience assignments. . Also, I have asked them to 
8«<fr the 17 - 



I have appo 
have appointe 



plan jbudoei 



j500ofSS&MJo fund the program for next year 



am hopeful that between t^our efforts and those of Dean Westerman, 



President Porter will be convinced of the worth and importance o/ 
structured field expenencb for education students that will convince him 
to match uour allocatinn v^ ith an additional 17.500 



In regard to th^^fly^|tsijgj)roiec^ have appointed an additional^ 
te assistant lo oe univBn IiTiniaison and chief recruiter Since he 
will complete his studies after Fall Semester, you will be able to 
re-assess our commitment before continuing the allocation for winter I 
will ask Dr Pietig, my successor, to contact you in fall to determine 
whether the Southside G.A. position will continue in winter. 

I 8iTJ thankful for the support you have given to both projects. I would 
appreciate it if you could clear the organizational pathways so that the 
additional 2 GA appointments are not viewed with suspicion at the budget 
office and the Graduate School. 

cc. Dean Westerman 
Dr Pietig 
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OFFICE OF THE V, PRES. 
FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
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M ^^^^^ ^ ASSOCIATE VICE PRESIDED 

- Appendix FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 




NOV 1 1 1986 



A RwawMKlatliin far SchaJunna Salaetad flroup IV CouraM 
tn Ordw to Facllltata Pra-StudMt TMChIno flald FKnarlancM 
for All Undraraduata Taachar Cartiflcatlan Studanta 



The NCATE Report ( March. 1 983) expressed a concern about the "lack of clear structure 
In the pre-studB.it teaching program' at Eastern lUchigan University. This paralleled a 
judgment made by the UCTE that the teacher education curriculum should be a sequenced, 
developmental program that would inc Jde structured, collaboratively designed, 
appplication-based field experiences prior to student teaching. Most recently, the EMU Regents' 
Commission came to a similar conclusion. 

The University received a three year grant ( 1 985-88) from the National Institute for 
Education entitled "The Collaboration for the Improvement of Teacher Education (CITE) PrDject' 
Its primary purpose is to apply research knowledge to the improvement of teacher education. 
The project has brought together University and school district educators to design and 
Implement a set of pre-student teaching field experiences which will enable students to view 
teaching es a systematic, deliberate activity and to base their teaching decisioas on a firm b(xiy 
of knowledge. 

This fall sixty students have voluntarily enrolled in a block of classes to begin to 
implement the CITE recommendations. "Blocking" during school district hours is essential if 
students are to have access to classrooms. 

The UCTE has recommended that three courses. CUR304/305 - Curriculum and Methods. 
SFD328 - Sxial Aspects of Teaciiing and E0P340 - Measurement and Evaluation be blocked as 
co-requisites for all certification students. The block would be available during both the fall and 
winter semesters with at least three alternative time spans scheduled t.e ; 8- 1 1 , 1 0- 1 , and 
12-3. (Please see attached schedule) 

Academic departments that would like to schedule their subject matter methods courses 
within the blocks in order to benefit from the structured field experiences are encouraged to do 

so. 
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Appendix 



ProDOMd Block SchadulM 
Fail aiU Winter. iq«7-«8 



Block I EDP340 CUR 304/305 CUR 304/305 F 

8:00-10:00 8:00-9:15 8:00- V:l 5 I 

E 

SFD328 SFD328 L 

9:30-10:45 9:30-10:45 D 



Block 11 EDP340 CUR 304/305 CUR 304/305 F 

10:00-12:00 10:00-11:15 10:00-11:15 I 

E 

SFD 328 SFD 328 L 

11:30-1:00 11:30-1:00 D 



Block III EDP340 CUR 304/305 CUR 304/305 F 

12:00-2:00 12:00-1:15 12:00-1:15 I 

E 

SFD 328 SFD 328 L 

1:30-3:00 1:30-3:00 D 
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